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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
NICARAGUA AND THE FILIBUSTERS. 


Tr is a fixed idea with the American peo- 
ple, that in due course of time they are to 
have the control of all the North American 
continent, and of the Island of Cuba; they 
consider this their ‘‘ manifest destiny,’’ and 
any movement in that direction is looked on 
by them as a matter of course, and deserving 
of encouragement. 

The popular name for the agency by which 
such a state of things is to be brought about 
is “ filibusterism.’’ The word “‘ filibuster ’’ 
is a French and Spanish corruption of the 
English word ‘‘freebooter,” an appellation 
which, in former days, from its being fre- 
quently assumed by a certain class of men, 
who disliked the harsher name of pirate, be- 
came familiar to the inhabitants of the West 
India Islands and Central America; but, as 
filibusterism is now used, it expresses the 
action of the American people, or a portion 
of the people, in the acquisition of territory 
which does not belong to them, unrestrained 
by the responsibilities of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

The sovereign people of the United States, 
and the United States Government, are two 
distinct bodies, influenced by different motives. 
The Government is obliged to maintain the 
appearance of keeping faith with other friend- 
ly powers, but at the same time is so anxious 
to gain popularity at home, that it does not 
take really effectual measures to check any 
popular movement, however illegal it may be, 
if favored by the majority of the people. 

The manner in which the State of Nicara- 
gua has been reduced, or, it should rather be 
said, raised to her present position, by being 
occupied and governed by a large body of 
Americans, affords an instance of the truth 
of this statement. 

For the last two years the American and 
English Governments have been exchanging 
diplomatic letters, arguing at great length on 
the abstract meaning of certain words of a 
treaty, by which either power was equally 
bound not to occupy, fortify, colonize, or 
take possession of, any part of Central Amer- 
ica. In the mean time a party of American 
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citizens, under command of a certain Colonel 
Walker, have virtually taken possession of, 
and do now govern, the State of Nicaragua, 
one of the States specially mentioned in the 
treaty. When they first landed in Nicara- 
gua, not ten months ago, they numbered 
only fifty-six men ; but in as far as they had 
the good-will of the majority of the American 
people, they represented the nation as truly 
as General Pierce and his Cabinet. Colonel 
Walker was merely the practical exponent of 
a popular theory, and his success has been so 
rapid and decisive, and such is the position he 
now holds in Nicaragua, strengthened by daily 
accessions to his force from California and 
from the United States, that the Americaniza- 
tion of Nicaragua may be almost considered 
an established fact. 

Should the Americans in that country be 
able to maintain their position, of which, at 
present, there seems to be every probability, 
the successful filibustering of Nicaragua will 
be but the beginning; the end will be the 
occupation, by Americans, of all the Central 
American States, and, in due course of time, 


_| of Mexico and Cuba. 


In order to show why the filibustering 
energies of the Americans have been specially 
directed to Nicaragua, and how it is that so 
small a party of them have so quickly got 
control of that State, and also to appreciate 
fally the position which their leaders occupy 
as members of the newly-formed government, 
it is necessary to give some information on 
the political condition of the country, and on 
recent events there, which the writer, while 
a resident in the country during the greater 
part of the revolution, had good opportu- 
nity of acquiring. 

On the discovery of gold in California in 
1848, when there was such a rush of gold- 
hunters to that land of promise both from 
the Old and the New World, the route gener- 
ally followed was that by Panama, as the 
most expeditious — lines of steamers being 
established by American companies from New 
York and New Orleans to Chagres, and from 
Panama to San’ Francisco. 

.The supply of steamers, however, was 
never sufficient for the accommodation of the 
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crowds of eager emigrants ; the profits of the 
steamship companies were enormous, and 
American enterprise was not long in discover- 
ing and opening a new, and in many respects 
superior, route to the golden regions of the 
Pacific. 

The new route lay through the State of 
Nicaragua, one of the five States into which 
the Central American Confederation was dis- 
solved in the year 1831. 

It was to the advantages offered by its 
geographical position that Nicaragua owed its 
distinction. The Lake of Nicaragua, a splen- 
did sheet of water ninety miles long by about 
fifty broad, lies within the State. Its most 
western extremity is only twelve miles from 
the Pacific, and at its eastern extremity about 
one hundred and fifty miles from the Atlan- 
tic : it empties itself into that ocean through 
the river San Juan, which is navigable all 
the distance for small vessels, and forms at 
its mouth the harbor of Greytown or San 
Juan del Norte. # An inter-oceanic canal was 
first talked of, but it was found that it would 
take all the gold in California to construct 
it; so that idea was for the time abandoned, 
and a New York company, styled the Acces- 
sory Transit Company of Nicaragua, got a 
charter from the State, granting them for 
considerations the exclusive privilege of 
steam-navigation of the river San Juan, and 
of the Lake Nicaragua, for a period of ninety- 
nine years. 

Steamboats of various capacities, to suit 
the navigation of the river and of the lake, 
were sent out —a road over the twelve miles 
of land, between the lake and the harbor of 
San Juan del Sur on the Pacific, was com- 
menced — steamships were put on between 
that port and San Francisco, and between 
New York and Greytown, and a large share 
of the Californian emigration began to stream 
through the country. 

The difficulties of the route were at first 
considerable, owing to the number of rapids 
in the River San Juan requiring boats of pe- 
culiar construction for their navigation, and 
from the fact of the country through which 
lies the road to the Pacific being a mountain- 
ous wilderness, the greater part covered by a 
dense tropical forest. 

In the rainy season, which lasts for about 
five months, the road was so bad that a mule 
would sink to his belly at every step, the 
twelve “miles were not unfrequently a two 
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days’ journey, and many a poor mule, after 
vainly struggling to extricate himself, suc- 
cumbed to his fate, and was absorbed in the 
mud, leaving his rider to fight his own way 
through, which he generally did without much 
trouble. Such little difficulties were not 
thought much of by Californian emigrants in 
those days, 

The Company, however, soon completed 
the road, and so far perfected their arrange- 
ments that the passage from ocean to ocean 
is performed in two days. 

The travel to and fro between California 
and the Atlantic States is not confined to any 
particular class of the community. Capital- 
ists, merchants, professional men, mechanics, 
laborers,—in fact, people of all classes, are 
constantly going and coming. For the last 
five years an average of two thousand Amer- 
icans per month have passed to and fro by 
this route, and, during the few days occupied 
in transit, have had ample time to admire and 
covet the splendid country through which 
they passed, to look with utter contempt on 
the natives, and to speculate on what a coun- 
try it would be if it were only under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

The country, its climate, its advantages, 
resources, and social and political condition, 
have thus been gradually made familiar 
to a constantly increasing proportion of 
the people of the United States and of Cali- 
fornia. 

It is in natural consequence of all this, and 
of the apparent hopelessness of immediate 
success in Cuba, that the attention of the 
filibustering portion of the American com- 
munity has been gradually directed to the 
State of Nicaragua, and the late civil war in 
that country offered too favorable an oppor- 
tunity to be lost for making a beginning in 
furtherance of the cherished idea. 

The constitution of Nicaragua, like that 
of all the Spanish-American States, is repub- 
lican — that is to say, in name; in effect it 
approaches more nearly to a despotism, @ 
mode of government much better adapted to 
a people the majority of whom are quite in- 
competent to form any idea on the subject of 
self-government. 

Since the dissolution of the Central Ameri- 
can Confederation the country has been in a 
constant state of revolution. Two years is 
about the longest period of peace which has 
intervened. The people are wantonly de- 
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structive and cruel in their civil warfare ; and 
having been so actively employed for nearly 
twenty years in cutting each other’s throats, 
battering down each other’s cities, spending 
their money in gunpowder, and ruining all 
producing interests by taking the laborers 
from the field to serve as soldiers, they had 
managed to reduce themselves and their coun- 
try to such a wretched state of misery, that 
it really appeared to be the duty of some 
civilized nation to step in and keep them all 
in order. 

In passing through the country, one can- 
not but be struck with the ruin and desola- 
tion everywhere apparent, and with the re- 
mains of by-gone wealth and grandeur, but 
little in accordance with the poverty and list- 
less indolence in which the inhabitants are 
now contented to live. 

Their cities are half in ruins, and the 
churches, which, in their mode of warfare, 
they use as fortresses, have come in for their 
full share of destruction. Those which re- 
main are peppered all over with cannon-balls. 
The ruins on the old indigo and cotton estates 
give one an idea of the different way in which 
the people once employed themselves; but 
now, in a country capable of producing in 
the greatest abundance indigo, cotton, sugar, 
tice, coffee, tobacco, and nearly every other 
tropical production, little else is to be seen 
but plantains and Indian corn, the two great 
staple articles of food. The tobacco grown 
in the country is good; the people, men, 
women, and children, are inveterate smokers, 
but they do not even raise sufficient tobacco 
for their own consumption. The ‘‘ cacao,” 
or chocolate, raised in the neighborhood of 
the town of Rivas, is the finest.in the world: 
it is a national beverage; and the greater 
part of the crop is consumed in the country ; 
a small quantity is exported to the neighbor- 
ing States ; but with the exception of a few 
bullock hides and deerskins, which are sent 
to New York, the country cannot be said to 
have any exports. 

The climate generally is by no means un- 
healthy. It varies very much throughout 
the State, being in some parts much tempered 
by a constant breeze off the lake, while in 
the high lands of Segovia and Matagalpa, the 
temperature is so moderate that most of the 
grains and fruits of the north can be raised 
in great perfection. 

The rainy season commences about the end 
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of July, and continues till November or 
December. During this season it rains in 
torrents for days at a time, and the roads be- 
come almost impassable. The most sickly 
periods of the year are the beginning and 
the end of this season ; fever and ague are then 
very prevalent, but the natives suffer more 
than foreigners, chiefly owing to the wretched 
way in which they live, the habitations of 
the lower orders affording generally but poor 
protection against the weather. 

In the mountains of the district of Mata- 
galpa, which form part of the great range 
which traverses all the North American con- 
tinent, are mines of gold and silver. They 
have hitherto only been worked by the Indians 
in a very rude manner, but sufficient has been 
done to prove that they are rich : if scientifi- 
cally worked, they will no doubt prove very 
productive. 

The forests abound in rosewood, mahogany, 
and other beautiful woods, and throughout 
the State many valuable medicinal gums and 
plants are found. 

The scenery is varied and very beautiful ; 
at certain seasons the trees are completely 
covered with flowers, and the forests are a 
confused mass of luxuriant vegetation. 

There are several volcanic mountains in the 
country, all of great similarity of appearance : 
the finest is Ometepe, which rises out of the 
lake, in the shape of a perfect cone, to the 
height of many thousand feet. 

The people are very deficient in ambition 
and energy, and have a very decided objection 
tolabor. As long as a man has sufficient to 
supply his immediate wants, he cannot be 
induced to work, but will devote himself to 
the passive enjoyment of swinging in his ham- 
mock, and smoking a cigar. In this way 
they pass the greater part of their time, as 
very little labor is requisite to provide plan- 
tains, beans, and Indian corn, which are the 
principal articles of food. 

Gambling ‘is a prevailing vice, cards and 
dice being chiefly played. Cock-fighting, 
however, is the great national sport, and at 
this the most money is staked. The fight is 
never of very long duration, being generally 
nothing more than a flutter of wings fora ° 
moment, when one cock crows over the other 
lying dead at his feet, nearly cut in two by 
the long sharp knives with which their heels 
are armed. 

They have celebrated breeds of chickens, 
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on which they pride themselves, and in al- 
most every house in the country may be seen 
one or more gamecocks tied by the leg in a 
corner. The owner is always ready to fight 
a cock on any occasion, but Sunday afternoon 
is the time generally devoted to this amuse- 
ment, which is patronized by all classes. 

The people possess a great deal of natural 
grace, and are extremely polite and formal in 
their manners; even the lower orders are 
remarkable for their gracefulness of gesture, 
and for their courteous phraseology. 

The principal cities of Nicaragua are Gra- 
nada, on the northern shore of the lake, and 
Leon, about a hundred and fifty miles to the 
north, and not far from the Pacific coast. 
They are both fine cities, built in the usual 
Spanish-American style, with narrow streets, 
and large houses of a single story, covering 
an immense area, and built in the form of a 
square, the centre being an open space, gen- 
erally planted with trees and flowers, and all 
round which is a wide open corridor. “The 
houses are very spacious and lofty, and admir- 
ably adapted to the climate. 

The population of Granada is about 15,000, 
that of Leon is rather more. Between the 
inhabitants of these two cities there has al- 
ways existed a bitter feeling of jealousy and 
enmity, and in most of their revolutions the 
opposing factions have been the Granadinos 
against the Leonesses. So it was in the revo- 
tion which is only now terminated, and which 
commenced in May 1854. 

The government at that time was in the 
hands of the Granada party. The president, 
the late Don Fruto Chamorro, was a man of 
great energy and determination, but unfor- 
tunately also of most stubborn obstinacy. He 
would listen to advice from no one, but blindly 
insisted on carrying out his own ideas. After 
being a little more than a year in power, 
and becoming more despotic every day, he 
issued a decree, declaring himself president 
for four years more than the usual term. 

The Leon party of course immediately got 
up a revolution, of which the leaders were a 
few prominent men, whom Chamorro had a 
few months before banished from the State, 
. On suspicion of their being engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the government. At the 
head of them was Francisco Castillon, a man 
of superior education, and with much more 
liberal and enlightened views than most of 
his countrymen, having spent some years in 
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England as minister for Nicaragua. The ob- 
ject of the revolution was to place Castillon 
in power, and the party professed to entertain 
liberal ideas, and styled themselves the Dem- 
ocratic Party. They commenced their opera- 
tions at Realejo, a small port on the Pacific, 
at the northern extremity of the State, where, 
with a small force, they surprised the few 
soldiers of the garrison. They proceeded to 
Chinandega, a considerable town about six 
miles on the way to Leon. Here they met 
but slight resistance, the majority of the 
people being favorable to them; and with a 
large addition to their force, they marched 
towards Leon, distant about thirty miles, 
where they established their head-quarters, 
after fighting one battle in the neighborhood 
with the government forces under Chamorro 
in person, who was defeated, and retired to 
Granada. In Leon they remained some time 
recruiting their forces, before venturing to 
attack Granada, whichis the great stronghold 
of the government party. 

The system adopted of recruiting is very 
simple indeed. A few soldiers with fixed 
bayonets are sent out to bring in fresh men, 
or, to use their own expressive term, ‘‘ to 
catch’? men. When the unfortunate recruit 
is “ caught,” a musket is put in his hands, 
and he becomes a soldier. Soldiering is by 
no means a popular occupation: during a 
revolution, at the approach of forces of either 
party, the peace-loving natives, in order to 
escape being ‘‘ caught,”’ and forced into the 
service, will remain hidden in the woods till 
they are nearly starved. The lower orders 
take but little interest in the revolutions, or 
in politics, and from troops raised in this way, 
of course very valorous deeds are not to be 
expected. They generally desert on the first 
opportunity ; but, if they do not take their 
muskets with them, it is of little consequence, 
as other men are soon caught, and made to 
carry them. Sometimes, however, men be- 
come scarce, the able-bodied having emigrated 
to some more peaceful locality ; in sych a 
case one-half of a garrison is placed to keep 
guard over the other half, to prevent their 
running away. 

There is consequently no mutual feeling of 
confidence between officers and men. During 
impending danger of an attack, the officers 
will keep their horses saddled: all night, and 
sleep with their spurs on, ready to. cut and 
run at a moment's notice, and leave their 
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men to take care of themselves. The men, 
in their turn, when led into battle, will turn 
round and desert their officers at the most 
critical moment. There are exceptions, of 
course ; and during the late revolution, many, 
both officers and men, fought well and 
bravely ; none more so than the late President 
Chamorro. 

While the Democrats were recruiting in 
Leon, Chamorro was busy collecting his forces 
in Granada, and preparing to stand a siege. 

In all these Spanish towns is a large public 
square called the Plaza, in which are gener- 
ally the principal church, the barracks, and 
other public buildings. The Plaza, in case 
of war, becomes the citadel, the streets lead- 
ing into it being all barricaded, and cannon 
planted so as to command the approaches. 
Chamorro enclosed within his barricades the 
Plaza, and a considerable portion of the city 
immediately surrounding it. The streets be- 
ing narrow, barricades were soon made of logs 
of wood and ‘‘ adobes,’’ a sort of sun-dried 
bricks of which the houses are built. 

Double and triple barricades of this sort, 
eight or ten feet high, presented a very effec- 
taal resistance to anything which the enemy 
had to bring against them. The Democrats 
soon made their appearance, and, taking pos- 
session of all that part of the city not enclosed 
in the barricades, they fixed their head-quar- 
ters in an elevated situation, from which they 
could pop their cannon-balls into any part of 
the Plaza. 

Neither party were well provided with ar- 
tillery. They had each three or four guns, 
twelve and twenty-four pounders, with which 
they blazed away at each other for nearly a 
year, and between them managed to lay about 
three-fourths of the city in ruins. 

The city was never completely invested, 
and occasional skrimmages between small 
parties of the opposing forces took place 
outside the town, but nothing worthy the 
name of an assault was ever attempted. The 
Denfocrats soon became masters of the entire 
country, with the exception of the besieged 
portion of the city of Granada occupied by 
Chamorro and his party, the Legitimists, as 
they called themselves. 

When a small detachment of the Demo- 
cratic army marched upon Rivas, the only 
town of importance in the part of the country 
through which the Transit road passes, the 
inhabitants, being mostly in favor of the 


Chamorro government, fled en masse, taking 
with them all their valuables and movable 
property, to the neighboring state of Costa 
Rica, the frontier of which is within twenty 
miles. 

The few who had courage to remain were 
not molested, but the Democrats appropriated 
to their own use as barracks, &c., whatever 
private houses suited their convenience, and 
commenced levying contributions on the in- 
habitants ; but as they had fled, and were 
not present to respond to the call, their prop- 
erty was advertised for sale, their stores 
broken open, their goods sold, and sundry 
other forcible measures taken to raise funds. 

The mode of financiering in time of revolu- 
tion is equally simple with that of recruiting. 

When a contribution, as they call it, is 
levied on a town, the principal inhabitants 
are assessed arbitrarily by the officers in com- 
mand for as much as each is supposed to be 
able to pay. The unfortunate victims have 
then to fork out the dollars ; there is no help 
for them. If they refuse, or plead poverty, 
they are perhaps imprisoned and kept on low 
diet: a few days of this treatment has a 
wonderful effect on the memory, and fre- 
quently enables a man to remember where 
he has buried his cash, or to discover some 
means of raising the needful, to be handed 
over for the support of the party, to which 
probably he may be opposed. When his 
own party come into power again, they will 
make him disgorge to double the amount by 
way of punishment. For these forced loans 
he may get some sort of debenture, worth 
about as much as the paper it is written on. 
In such times the people are afraid to let it 
be supposed that they have any money at 
all; they feign poverty, burying their money 
secretly, and the houses of foreign residents 
are lumbered up with all sorts of chests and 
boxes, sent there stealthily by the unfortunate 
natives, in order to keep them safe from the 
rapacity of their countrymen. 

The Democrats from the first were eager 
to obtain the good-will of the American resi- 
dents; and as they professed to be fighting 
in the cause of liberty and progress, against 
tyranny and old-fogeyism, they succeeded in 
enlisting a dozen or so of Americans in San 
Juan del Sur and Virgin Bay. The latter 


place is a small village on the lake, where 


the passengers by the Transit route embark 
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a hundred dollars per month, gave them com- 
missions as colonels and captains, and sent 
them to Granada to pepper the Chamorro 
party with their rifles. 

With the aid of some Americans, they 
also took possession of San Carlos, which is 
an old fort situated at the point where the 
lake debouches into the river Sun Juan. It 
is a position of great importance, as it com- 
mands the entrance into the lake, by which 
is the only communication between the in- 
terior of the country and the Atlantic. 
They also occupied an old Spanish fort about 
fifty miles down the river, called Castillo, 
where there are a few hotels kept by Ameri- 
cans for the accommodation of passengers 
by the Transit route. 

In Leon, the head-quarters of the Demo- 
crats, they proclaimed their government, de- 
claring Castillon president. They appointed 
all the necessary government functionaries 
throughout the State, and in fact were the 
virtual government of the country. 

The Legitimists remained in a state of 
siege in Granada, and would have had to 
surrender for want of ammunition, had they 
not succeeded in retaking San Carlos from 
the Democrats, and thereby opening their 
communication with the Atlantic ; they then 
procured a large supply of powder and shot 
from Jamaica. 

During the siege the besieging army of 
Democrats numbered about fifteen hundred, 
while the Legitimists did not number more 
than a thousand. 

The Democrats were assisted by the State 
of Honduras to the extent of two hundred 
men ; and the Legitimists were long in nego- 
tiation with the government of Guatemala, 
which was favorable to their cause, but they 
did not succeed in getting any material aid 
from that State. ’ 

After ten months’ vain endeavor to take 
the Plaza of Granada, the Democrats, last 
February, broke up their camp, and retired 
to Leon. At a town called Masaya, about 
half-way from Granada, they were overtaken 
and attacked by the opposite party. A 
bloody fight ensued — the thickest of it took 
place in the church, in which some three 
hundred men were killed. 

The Granada party now regained posses- 
sion of the southern part of the State, while 
the Democrats continued to hold Leon and 
all the northern portion. 
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During the time that the Transit route 


had been held by the Democrats, they had ~ 


been most active in their endeavors to enlist 
Americans in their cause. Cash was scarce, 
but their offers of lands to those who would 
join them were very liberal ; and it soon be- 
came known, both in Nicaragua and in Cali- 
fornia, that a negotiation had been concluded 
between Colonel Walker in San Francisco, 
through his agent in Nicaragua, and the 
Democratic government, whereby large tracts 
of land were granted to him, and other 
privileges guaranteed to him, on condition 
of his coming down with a certain number 
of men to serve in the Democratic army. 
This Colonel Walker had already distin- 
guished himself as the most daring filibuster 
of the day. In the month of October 1853, 
he was the leader of an expedition which 
sailed from San Francisco, with the intention 
of taking possession of Sonora, a northern 
state of Mexico, adjoining California. He 
landed at a small place on the coast, with 
some fifty or sixty men, where he met but 
little resistance. He proclaimed himself 
president, and appointed each one of his 
party to some high office of state. He very 
soon, however, had to evacuate the premises, 
and escaped to California, with but a small 
portion of his original band; and on his 
arrival in San Francisco, was tried for a vio- 
lation of the neutrality laws: hegconducted 
his own defence, and of course was acquitted. 
The people of California are not disposed to 
judge very harshly of such an enterprise, and 
from the larger portion of the community he 
met with more sympathy than condemnation. 
It was so publicly known in San Francisco 
that Walker was fitting out his Nicaraguan 
expedition, that the authorities were of course 
compelled to interfere. Their endeavors to 
stop the sailing of his brig, however, were 
not very effectual, as Walker, having em- 
barked all his small party of fifty-six men, 
managed to get under weigh during the 
night. 6 
In the month of May they arrived in the 
port of Realejo, and marched to Leon to join 
the head-quarters of the Democratic army. 
The Legitimists were now in a perpetual 
state of consternation: during the siege of 
Granada they had learned to appreciate the 
eficacy of an American rifle in American 
hand; and in their frightened imaginations, 





Walker’s modest force of fifty-six men was 
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augmented to 500. They made active. prep- 
arations, however, to give him a warm re- 
ception : proclamations were issued with the 
object of rousing the patriotism of the people, 
calling on all to be ready to take up arms to 
save the independence of the country, and 
ordering all the inhabitants, on the approach 
of Walker, to retire to the nearest garrison. 
However, excepting among the political lead- 
ers of the party, and those compromised with 
them in the revolution, the prospect of Amer- 
icans gaining the ascendancy in the country 
seemed to be regarded with indifference. In- 
deed, many of the upper classes, tired of their 
constant revolutions, and the ruin and misery 
attendant upon them, longed secretly for the 
presence of any foreign influence which should 
guarantee peace in the country. 

The first active service in which Walker 
and his men were engaged was in an expedi- 
tion which was formed by the Democrats to 
recapture the town of Rivas. About the 
end of June, the expeditionary force, consist- 
ing of Walker’s party, and two hundred na- 
tive troops under the immediate command of 
their own officers, embarked at Realejo in two 
or three small vessels, and, landing in the 
neighborhood of San Juan del Sur, marched 
across the country upon the town of Rivas, 
distant about twenty-five miles. 

The people of Rivas, when the Legitimists 
retook the town in February, bad returned 
from their voluntary exile in Costa Rica ; 
and, feeling no doubt ashamed of the inglo- 
rious way in which, a year before, they aban- 
doned their town to the Democrats without 
ever firing a shot, they roused themselves now 
to make a stout resistance, their spies having 
given them ample warning of the enemy’s 
approach. 

When the Democrats arrived, and the 
fight began, Walter was most shamefully de- 
serted by the whole of the native troops, and 
he found himself, with his fifty-six Ameri- 
cans, opposed to a force of four hundred. 

»His party, however, had taken up their 
position in a house, from which their rifles 
dealt sudden death most profusely — all the 
natives killed were hit in the head; but at 
last they expended their ammunition, and the 
Legitimists setting fire to the house, they 
were obliged to cut their way through them, 
and retired to San Juan del Sur, which place 
they reached unmolested, the natives not car- 
ing to follow them. 
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The loss on Walker’s side, in this affair, 
was six men killed ; while the Legitimists lost 
about seventy. 

At San Juan del Sur they found a small 
schooner to take them back to Realejo; and 
before sailing, Walker performed an act of 
summary justice, which raised him highly in 
the opinion of many people in the country. 
He and his men had all embarked quietly in 
the evening on board the schooner, which 
was lying in the harbor, and were waiting 
till morning for a breeze, when, about mid- 
night, two Americans, who did not belong to 
Walker’s party, and were well known to be 
bad and desperate characters, set fire to a 
large wooden building which was used as a 
barrack : their object was to burn the town, 
and take the opportunity of the confusion to 
rob and plunder the inhabitants, expecting, 
no doubt, that Walker's party would join 
them. 

They made a great mistake, however ; for, 
on going on board Walker's vessel, and boast- 
ing of what they had done, he immediately 
arrested them, and, as there were no author- 
ities ashore to whom he could hand them 
over, he had them tried by a court-martial at 
once, by which they were sentenced to be 
shot. One was shot while endeavoring to 
make his escape in a boat; the other was 
taken ashore to be shot, where, in the dark- 
ness of the night, he managed to escape from 
his guards. 

About a month before this time General 
Chamorro died of an illness, under which he 
had been for some months gradually sinking. 
He was succeeded as General-in-chief of the 
Legitimist party by General Corral, who had 
already been actually in command for some 
time. 

Walker did not attempt another descent 
on that part of the country till the month of 
August, when he landed at San Juan del Sur 
with about seventy-five Americans and two 
hundred native troops. There he met with 
no opposition, the forces of the Legitimists 
being all concentrated in the town of Rivas. 
He shortly marched to the village of Virgin 
Bay on the Lake: while there he was at- 
tacked by a vastly superior force of Legiti- 
mists under General Guardiola. The fight 
lasted several hours, but Walker succeeded 
in driving them back to Rivas with consider- 
able loss. The casualties on his side were, 





two Americans wounded and _half-a-dozen 


















natives killed. After this he again returned 
to San Juan del Sur, where he remained qui- 
etly receiving reinforcements from California, 
and enlisting from the passengers passing 
through the country. 

Virgin Bay and San Juan del Sur are two 
small villages, called into existence by the 
establishment of the Transit route. They 
form the termini of the land travel, and are 
composed principally of American hotels for 
the accommodation of ngers ; the re- 
quirements of the Transit route also furnish 
employment to a small number of Americans 
at these two points. 

About the middle of October, Walker — 
now holding a regular commission as Com- 
mander-in- chief of the Democratic army, and 
having gradually augmented the number of 
Americans under his command to two hun- 
dred, and having a force of two hundred and 
fifty native troops — proceeded to Virgin Bay, 
oul, taking possession of one of the ‘Transit 
Company’s steamers, he embarked his whole 
force. After a few hours’ passage he landed 
his troops about two miles from Granada, and 
marched directly on that stronghold of the 
Legitimists. General Corral, the Comman- 
der-in-chief, was in Rivas with the greater 
part of his forces, expecting Walker would 
make that the first point of attack. The garri- 
son in Granada were completely a sur- 

rise, and, after firing but a few shots, Walker 

d full possession of the city. The inhab- 
itants were at first greatly alarmed, expect- 
ing that the Democrats would commit all 
sorts of excesses ; but Walker quickly issued 
a proclamation, promising protection to per- 
son and property. As the people found that 
he maintained such strict discipline among 
his —_" as to be able to keep his word, 
tranguillity was soon restored ; and no doubt 
favorable comparisons were drawn between 
the order and quiet which prevailed on the 
taking of their city by the Democrats under 
Walker, and the scenes of plunder and excess 
which had ensued on such occasions in their 
former revolutions. 

During the months of July and August, 
the country had been visited by cholera in 
its most deadly form. ony small villages, 
Virgin Bay and San Juan del Sur among the 
number, were almost depopulated. In the 
town of Masaya, with a population of about 
ten thousand, nearly one-third of the number 

rished. Castillon, the Democratic presi- 
Sent in Leon, fell a victim to the disease ; and 
Walker, being General-in-chief, was now at 
the head of the party. He was offered the 
Presidency, which he judiciously declined, 
retaining his more effective office of General- 
in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief of the Legitimist 
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, General Corral, being at Rivas with 
is forces, it was proposed to offer him terms, 
as it must have been evident to him that his 
cause was now hopeless. Colonel Wheeler, 
the United States Minister resident in Nica- 
ragua, was induced, at the urgent solicitation 
of the people of Granada, to undertake the 
duty of negotiating terms, assisted by Don 
Juan Ruiz, a man of great influence in the 
Rivas department. 

On their arrival in Rivas, in pursuit of 
their pacific object, Colonel Wheeler ve: 
soon found himself a prisoner in the han 
of the Legitimists. Some days afterwards, 
his non-appearance causing alarm to his 
friends of the other party, a schooner was 
despatched to make a demonstration before 
Rivas, which is situated about a mile from 
the shore of theLake. After a few guns had 
been fired, the Legitimists took the hint, and 
set Colonel W fee at liberty. 

A negotiation was afterwards entered into, 
which resulted in a treaty of peace bein 
agreed upon, and signed by Walker an 
Corral, as the representatives of their respec- 
tive parties. 

By this treaty, which was concluded to- 
wards the end of October, it was agreed that 
the two governments which had existed in 
the country since the commencement of the 
revolution, should cease. Don Patricio 
Rivas was declared provisional President 
for fourteen months, and General Walker 
was acknowledged General-in-chief of the 
army, who, with four ministers to be a 
pointed by the President, were to form the 
government. 

According to the stipulations of the treaty, 
General Corral, a day or two afterwards, en- 
tered the city of Granada with his troops, 
and was received by Walker. The two gen- 
erals then went through an imposing cere- 
mony of solemnly ratifying the treaty in 
church. A Te Deum was sung, the Legiti- 
mist troops were joined to the Democrats, 
and became one army under command of 
Walker, and the following government was 
proclaimed : 

Don Parricio Rivas, President. 

GeneraL WILLIAM WALKER, Commander-in-Chieft 

Genera Maximo Xeres, Minister of State. 

Genera Ponciano Corrat, Minister of War. 


Cou. Parker H, Frencn, Minister of the Hacienda 
Don Fermin Ferrer, Minister of Public Credit. 


Although the Democrats had gained the 
day, the new government was composed of 
men of both parties. 

Rivas the President is a gentleman much 


esteemed and respected ; he is the head of an 
influential family, who have always been op- 
posed to the Democratic party. For some 





a he has been collector of customs at 
Carlos. 
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General Walker, commander-in-chief, filled 
the same office in the Democratic govern- 
ment. 

General Maximo Xeres, minister of state, 
was Walker’s predecessor in command of the 
Democratic army, he and Corral, the new 
minister of war, having been the generals 
of the two hostile armies during the greater 

rt of the revolution. 

Colonel Parker H. French, minister of the 
Hacienda, is an American who distinguished 
himself some years ago in the intestine wars 
in Mexico, and has latterly been conducting 
a newspaper in California. 

Don Fermin Ferrer, minister of public 
credit, is a wealthy citizen of Granada, who 
took no active part in the late revolution. 

A very few days after General Corral had 
80 ae ratified the treaty, letters were 
intercepted, written by him to some other 
leaders of the old Legitimist party, from 
which it was evident that he was conspirin 
with them to upset the government, of whic 
he had just become a member. He was im- 
moiliately tried by court-martial for treason ; 
and being found guilty, he was sentenced to 
be shot next day. ith his party he was 
immensely popular, and during the revolu- 
tion had displayed great ability as a military 
leader ; but the evidences of his treachery 
admitted of no doubt, and he was shot ac- 
cording to his sentence, in the Plaza of 
Granada, in presence of the whole army. 
His summary execution will no doubt have 
a beneficial influence on the ple, by in- 
culcating on them the necessity of acting 
with sincerity, in whatever obligations they 
come under. 

The new government was now formally 
acknowledged by Colonel Wheeler, the 
American minister, the only foreign minister 
resident in the State. The president was 
also visited by the captain of the United 
States sloop of war Massachusetts, then lying 
in the harbor of San Juan del Sur. 

The natural consequences of a restoration 
of peace, after a year and a half of revolu- 
tion, were soon manifested in the return of 
many of the inhabitants, who had absented 
themselves, to avoid the horrors of civil war, 
and in the impulse given to all peaceful pur- 
suits. 

The power of the press is such an acknowl- 
edged fact in the United States, and the 
establishment of a newspaper follows so 
closely on the advance of civilization, that 
wherever half-a-dozen Americans are settled 
together in the backwoods, one of them is 
sure to publish a newspaper for the edifica- 
tion of the rest. 

So in Granada one of the first things the 
Americans did was to bring out a weekly 


paper, called “‘ El Nicaraguense’’ —‘* the 


Nicaraguan,’’ half English, half Spanish. It 
is a very respectable sheet, with meee deal 
of its space devoted to the enlizhtenment of 
the — ic regarding the natural advantages 
of the country, its fertility, its delightful eli- 
mate and great mineral wealth. The only 
thing in the shape of a newspaper hitherto 
known in Nicaragua, had been a mere Gov- 
ernment Gazette, published once a month or 


80. 

The State of Costa Rica, adjoining Nica- 
ragua on the south, is the most flourishing of 
all the Central American States. It has 
been for many years free from revolution, 
and the people are comparatively thrifty and 
industrious. The finances of the State are in 
a good condition, and in military matters it 
is far in advance of Nicaragua, having a well- 
organized militia of 4000 or 5000 men. A 
certain proportion of the troops are armed 
with the Minié rifle, and they are well pro- 
vided with artillery. There are great num- 
bers of Germans in the country, many of 
them in the employment of Government, and 
it is to them that the people are indebted for 
the effective state of their army. The prin- 
cipal production of the country is coffee, of 
which the export is large, the greater part 
being sent to England. The Government 
were in great consternation at the success of 
the Walker party in Nicaragua, thinking, no 
doubt, that their turn would soon come. 
They made active preparations to resist in- 
vasion, but it is not likely that they will at 
tempt to act on the offensive. 

Sndeon, which adjoins Nicaragua on the 
north, was favorable to the Democratic party, 
and has acknowledged the Americo-Nicara- 
_— Government. The president of that 

tate lately visited Walker in Granada; and 
as Honduras is threatened with a renewal of 
hostilities by Gautemala, Walker is about to 
assist the former State with a portion of his 
American forces. The fact of Walker taking 
half of his force from Nicaragua to the assist- 
ance of a neighboring State, is a convincing 
proof of his confidence in the security of the 
position which he has attained. In Hondu 
ras, of course, the same game will be played 
as in Nicaragua. In fighting for the people, 
the Americans will gain the ascendency over 
them, and will keep it. 

Gautemala, which lies to the north of Hon- 
duras, is the largest and most important of 
the Central American States, and is also the 
most hostile to American influence. 

But whatever be the feelings of the other 
States towards Americans, it is not to be sup- 

sed that, having gained the foothold they 

ave in Central America, they can be re 
strained by the weak and indolent people by 
which they are surrounded from extending 





their dominion. In whatever way they may 
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come into contact, whether in war, diplo- 
macy, or peaceful competition in mercantile 
and industrial pursuits, the superior bold- 
ness, energy, and perseverance of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is sure to assert its supremacy. 

The spirit of filibusterism is not confined 
to any particular class of the American com- 
munity. Among the small party with which 
Walker originally sailed from San Francisco 
were several lawyers and doctors, and others 
holding a respectable position. General 
Walker himself is of a respectable family in 
Alabama. He is about forty years of age, 
and is a man of superior education, the 

ter part of which he received in Europe. 
re oti inally studied medicine, but after- 
wards became a member of the legal profes- 
sion. For some years he conducted a news- 
per in New Orleans; but when the Cali- 
fornia excitement broke out, he went to that 
country, and for some time edited a journal 
in San Francisco, and has a been prac- 
tising his profession in Marysville, a city of 
some importance in the northern part of 
California. 

In personal appearance he is not at all 
what one would suppose such a daring and 
successful filibuster to be, being an exceed- 
ingly quiet man, with a mild expression of 
face, and very decidedly Saxon features. 
His followers hold him in the utmost esteem 
and admiration ; and his conduct, since his 
accession to power in geen has been 
such as to inspire with confidence in his 
judgment and abilities many influential theo- 
retical filibusters in California, who are not 
likely to allow the present flattering prospect 
of the realization of their ideas to be lost 
for want of support. 

He has been receiving continual accessions 
to his force, and now the Americans in 
Nicaragua under his command amount to 
upwards of 900 men. 

The following article from the San Fran- 
cisco Herald of the 6th October gives a very 

idea of the popular feeling in favor of 
alker, even before the achievement of his 
success in Granada had become known. The 
inefficiency of the executive to repress such a 
wholesale shipment of recruits and arms is 
also remarkable : 


‘Yue DEPARTURE OF THE WALKER REINFORCE- 
MENTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


“Exciting Scenes along the Warves— Inef- 
fectual Attempt of a Party to board the 
Steamer in a Sailing Vessel— Three Hun- 
dred St-nd of Arms for Walker’s Army — 
Proceening in the Twelfth District Court— 
The Sheriff's Party too late — Incidents. 
**The current rumors of the past week rela- 

tive to the number of adventurers who intended 

to embark on the steamer Uncle Sam, to join 

Walker at Nicaragua, served to attract a large 
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crowd in the vicinity of the steamer on the occa- 
sion of her departure yesterday. The vessel was 
advertised tosail at 9 o’clock a. M., and long before 
that hour Jackson Street wharf was filled with 
spectators and those interested in the embarkation 
of the Expeditionists. It is stated that nearly 
four hundred through passage tickets were sold 
before the appointed sailing hour, but, as will 
be seen, various circumstances compelled the 
agent of the line to postpone the steamer’s de- 
parture until four o’clock p. m. Officers were 
stationed in every part of the vessel, with posi- 
tive orders to allow no one on board unless pro- 
vided with a passage ticket. There seemed to be 
no disposition to infringe this order, and every- 
thing went on quietly until about noon, when it 
was discovered that some of the passengers were 
in possession of arms belonging to the ‘San 
Francisco Blues’ military corps. A search-war- 
rant was immediately procured, and twenty-nine 
muskets, identified by members of the company 
named, were recovered. The warrant was exe- 
cuted by a single officer of the police, who re- 
ceived no molestation, but was permitted to 
make a thorough search of every quarter of the 
vessel. During this investigation two large 
crockery crates, full of arms, were discovered, 
but as the officer had no authority to seize upon 
these, they were left undisturbed, although in- 
formation of the fact was immediately given to 
the Quartermaster, General Kibbe of the State 
militia, who soon after ascertained, by means of 
the telegraph wires, that the armory of the 
Sacremento rifle company had been entirely di- 
vested of every weapon and round of ammuni- 
tion. General Kibbe at once commenced suit 
in the Twelfth District Court to recover the arms 
belonging to the State, on board the Uncle Sam. 
The business of the suit was despatched with all 
possible haste; but before the necessary docu- 
ments could be procured and placed in the 
hands of the sheriff, the hour had arrived for 
the sailing of the steamer. As the lines holding 
the vessel to the wharf were cast adrift, there 
was some indication of trouble between the off- 
cers of the vessel and those on the wharf anxious 
to obtain passage. The wharf was densely 
packed with men, and at the first move of the 
steamer’s paddles, a general rush was made to 
board her. The officers of the boat resisted, and 
the body of the crowd was driven back, at the 
imminent risk of their being crushed between 
the vessel and the wharf, or launched overboard, 
The scene was frightful, indeed; but fortu- 
nately, and singularly enough, no one sustained 
serious injury, as far as could be ascertained. 
About fifteen or twenty succeeded in getting on 
board, and the vessel shot out into the stream, 
where she came to, evidently with the view of 
compelling those to return on shore who had 
succeeded in boarding the vessel by force. By 
this time the expeditionists, to the number of 
three hundred, had chartered a large schooner 
lying convenient to the wharf. This movement 
was seen on board the steamer, and as the 
schooner spread her canvas, the steamer’s pad- 
dles were again put in motion; but she had not 





proceeded far when she again lay-to, The 
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schooner was now under full headway with a 
fine breeze, and, tacking quickly, she came up 
under the lee of the steamer, when she was or- 
dered to keep off, and at the same time the 
steamer commenced moving ahead. It was now 
beyond the power of the schooner to work up to 
the position of the steamer until the latter would 
have sufficient time to send the intruders ashore 
and get under way again. Still the schooner 
persevered, and stood off for another tack. In 
the meantime a posse of Sheriff’s officers, headed 
by Mr. Dowdigan, with the writ of restitution, 
had procured a rowboat for the purpose of 
boarding the steamer. This they were unable 
to accomplish, as the steamer got under way 
just as the Sheriff’s boat reached her side. The 
schooner was at this time within a few cables’ 
length of the steamer, but, coming up under the 
lee of Telegraph Hill, the breeze died away, and 
all thought of boarding was at once abandoned, 
as the steamer was by this time under a full 
head of steam, with her bows directed seaward. 
The schooner landed the disappointed expedition- 
ists at Jackson Street wharf; and a large num- 
ber of ships’ launches and other small craft, 
filled with men who evidently intended to take 
the first opportunity to board the steamer, put 
back to the shore. It would be useless to at- 
tempt a description of the scengs along the 
wharves. From Jackson Street to North Point, 
every place of observation was crowded with ea- 
ger spectators of the movements of the two ves- 
sels. It seemed to be the universal impression 
that the schooner’s load would be permitted to 
board, as it was rumored that they had obtained 
passage tickets by some means just as the steam- 
er left the wharf. No foundation for this rumor 
could be ascertained, and it was undoubtedly 
erroneous. The City Marshal, with several po- 
licemen, remained on the steamer until she was 
fully under way. Among the number who at- 
tempted to board in small boats, was a man 
named Henry Gray, who strenuously persisted 
in his endeavors to board the steamer, although 
forcibly resisted by officer Connelly. At last 
Gray drew a revolver and pointed it at the offi- 
oer, who also drew his pistol, when the boatmen 
in the boat with Gray covered his person with 
their own. Gray was subsequently arrested by 
the police and placed in confinement. It is gen- 
erally believed that the Uncle Sam carried away 
about three hundred stand of arms for the use 
of Walker’s army. It is known that a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition had been pur- 
chased in this city to be sent to San Juan by 
this steamer. Just previous to the sailing of 
the steamer it was ascertained that a number of 
percussion lock muskets, belonging to the Man- 
hattan Fire Company of this city, were taken 
from the engine-house during the night. The 
rifles taken from the Sacramento military com- 
pany are said to be excellent weapons, and they 
will, undoubtedly, be a valuable acquisition to 
the armament of the Nicaragua republican 
troops. Many of those who failed to procure 
passage on the steamer yesterday had placed 
their baggage on board. This baggage will un- 
questionably be landed at San Juan, and kept 





for them by their more fortunate comrades until 
such time as they shall be successful in their 
endeavors to join Walker.”? — San Francisco 
Herald, Oct. 6. 


This is the way they do things in Califor- 
nia, affording a striking contrast to the ve 
imposing demonstration made in New Yor 
about two months ago in support of the 
neutrality laws. 

Shortly after the formation of the Walker 
government in Granada, a decree was issued, 
granting two hundred and fifty acres of land 
to every emigrant who would come and settle 
on and improve his grant; and in conse- 
quence of advertisements to that effect, in- 
serted by the Nicaraguan government in the 
New York papers, great numbers of men in- 
tended sailing for that country in the regular 
steamer of the Nicaragua Transit Company. 

Proclamations were issued by President 
Pierce, warning the citizens not to violate 
the neutrality laws ; and when the steamer 
was on the point of leaving the wharf, the 
government officers made an attempt to arrest 
her. The captain, however, dierogarded 
them, and got under way, but was brought 
up, while steaming down the harbor, by 
two or three shots Ben a man-of-war. The 
steamer was searched, but no evidence of 
the violation of the laws was found on board 
of her. The company, however, requested 
the assistance of the government officers in 
eye ashore about two hundred men who 

ad not paid their passage. This was done, 
and the steamer went on her way, carrying 
two or three officers of government to see 
whether, on using up the coal, some cannon 
might not be found at the bottom of the 
coal-hunkers. 

At this time, also, Colonel French, who 
had resigned his seat in the Walker cabinet 
as minister of the Hacienda, presented him- 
self at Washington as minister-plenipoten- 
tiary from the State of Nicaragua; but the 
American Government refused to receive him. 
Colonel Wheeler, the American minister in 
Nicaragua, had already formally acknow- 
ledged the Walker government immediately 
on its formation ; and, as he visited Wash- 
ington in the month of July, it is hardly to 
be supposed that he returned to his duties in 
Nicaragua without acquainting himself with 
the views of his Government on the course 
to be pursued in event of the success of the 
Americansin that State. ButColonel Walker 
had already so firmly established himself in 
Nicaragua, that any want of countenance 
from the American government could not 
weaken his position ; the President’s message 
also was soon about to appear, and too com 
dial an acknowledgment of the Americans 
in Nicaragua would not have been consistent 
with the tone observed in that document in 
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regard to the enforcement of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. 

The Mosquito protectorate question is being 
practically settled by the Mosquitians them- 
selves. Mosquitia is a strip of land on the 
Atlantic coast, part of which has always 
been claimed by Nicaragua, and which, from 
its geographical position, seems naturally to 
belong to her. Since the establishment of 
peace in that country, the government have 
sent commissioners among the Mosquito In- 
dians in the neighboring parts of Mosquitia. 
The natives are reported to have expressed 

reat dissatisfaction at the exactions of the 
ing, and to have declared their readiness to 
come under Nicaragua. So the Mosquito 
kingdom seems likely to revert to Nicaragua, 
the State to which it originally belonged. 

The success which has attended Walker’s 
enterprise offers a strong contrast to the 
failure of that which, for the attainment of 
a similar end, was originated in New York 
towards the end of the year 1854. 

A company was started under the name 
of the Central American Land Colonization 
Company, or some such name. The osten- 
sible object was the colonization and culti- 
vation of the Mosquito territory, more es- 
pecially a certain portion known as the 
“Sheppard Grant,’’ a large tract of land 
acquired by a Mr. Sheppard from the King 
of Mosquitia. A certain Colonel Kinney 
took a prominent part in the organization 
of the Company, which was supported by 
many capitalists in New York and other 
cities of the Union. The government also 
professed to be favorable to the scheme, and 
preparations were commenced on a large 
scale for carrying it out. A great deal was 
said about the promotion of agriculture on 
the Mosquito coast; but it was pretty gen- 
erally understood by the public that the real 
object in view was to filibuster the State of 
Nicaragua, or at all events to establish a 
depot in that part of the world, from which, 
when all should be ready, a descent upon 
Cuba might be conveniently made. 

At the remonstrances of the Nicaraguan 
minister in Washington, the administration 
were compelled to open their eyes to the true 
nature of the exhibition. 

A great fuss was then made; proclama- 
tions were issued, warning the people not to 
take part in the hostile invasion of a friendly 
State ; a large steamer, chartered by Colonel 
Kinney, and all ready to take down several 
hundred agriculturists to cultivate the pes- 
tiferous swamps of the King of Mosquitia, 
was seized by the authorities ; several men- 
of-war were stationed in New York harbor 
to watch her, and Colonel Kinney himself 
was arrested and held to bail. 

Many of the supporters of the enterprise 
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now withdrew ; but Kinney was not to be 
deterred ; and, as he could not go in his 
steamer with several hundred followers, he 
modestly started, about the month of May, 
in a small schooner, with a couple of dozen 
men. He was wrecked somewhere about the 
West Indies, and was finally brought into 
Greytown, his original destination, by an 
English brig, which had picked him and his 
gp he the rocks. 

About this time the Accessory Transit 
Company of Nicaragua raised a little army 
in New York, on their own account, of fifty 
men, principally French and German. These 
they sent down in one of their steamers to 
Nicaragua, and stationed at Castillo, on/ the 
San Juan River, there to stop the advance 
of foreign invaders. This is the French legion 
referred to in the treaty of peace. 

It was given out that Kinney and his small 
party were only the pioneers ; that reinforce- 
ments were coming from New Orleans and 
other ports; but they have never yet made 
their appearance, and Kinney and his men 
still remain in Greytown, where, with the 
exception of starting a newspaper, they have 
as yet done nothing. 

This Walker business in Nicaragua has 
been much more cleverly managed. The 
Americans in that country appear in the 
light of men who have gone there at the 
request of a party which constituted the ma- 
jority of the people. They became citizens 
of the State, fought for it, and have risen to 

ower. 

The United States have themselves been, 
to a certain extent, filibustered in the same 
way. The Irish party has of late become so 
formidable, that the native Americans have 
had to form a league to counteract the Irish 
influence; and even if the American Govern- 
ment were opposed to the present movement 
in Nicaragua, they cannot prevent individual 
citizens from emigrating to, and becoming 
citizens of, that State. 

It cannot be doubted that the advantages 
to Nicaragua, in consequence of the intro- 
duction of American influence, will be very 
great. The constant fear of revolution being 
removed, the people will have more confidence 
in carrying on agricultural and commercial 
undertakings. ‘The Americans will do away 
with all the antiquated absurdities of Span- 
ish law, and amend a ridiculous old tariff, 
whereby many of the commonest articles of 
civilized life have been virtually prohibited ; 
foreign capital will be freely employed in the 
cultivation of sugar, rice, tobacco, indigo, 
and other valuable crops, in the production 
of which Nicaragua can compete with an 
country in the world; and the resources 0 
the mining districts will be developed by hardy 





and experienced miners from California. 
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GEORGE III. ACKNOWLEDGING AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


GEORGE Iil. ACKNOWLEDGING AMERI- 
CAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Ar an early hour on the 5th December, 
1782, in conformity with previous arrange- 
ments, I was conducted by the Earl of Ferrers 
to the very entrance of the House of Lords. 
At the door he whispered, ‘‘ Get as near the 
throne as you can—fear nothing.” I did 
so, and found myself exactly in front of it, 
elbow to elbow with the celebrated Admiral 
Lord Howe. The Lords were promiscuously 
standing as I entered. It was a dark and 
foggy day, and the windows being elevated 
and constructed in the antiquated style, with 
leaden bars to contain the diamond cut panes 
of glass, augmented the gloom. The walls 
were hung with dark tapestry, representing 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. I had 
the pleasure of recognizing in the crowd of 
spectators, Copley, and West, the painter, 
with some American ladies. I also noticed 
some dejected American royalists in the group. 

After waiting nearly two hours, the ap- 
proach of the King was announced by a tre- 
mendous roar of artillery. He entered by a 
sma!l door on the left of the throne, and im- 
mediately seated himself upon the chair of 
state, in a graceful attitude, with his right 
foot resting upon a stool. He was clothed 
in royal robes. Apparently agitated, he drew 
from his pocket the scroll containing his 
speech. The Commons were summoned, and 
after the bustle of their entrance had subsided, 
he proceeded to read his speech. 

I was near the King, and watched, with 
intense interest, every tone of his voice, and 
every motion of his countenance. It was to 
me a moment of thrilling and dignified exul- 
tation. After some general and usual remarks, 
he continued : 

*“*T lost no time in giving the necessary 
orders to prohibit the further prosecution of 
offensive war upon the continent of North 
America. Adopting, as my inclination will 
always lead me to do, with decision and effect, 
whatever I collect to be the sense of my Par- 
liament and my people, I have pointed all my 
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America, to an entire and cordial reconcilia- 
tion with the colonies. Finding it indispen- 
sable to the attainment of this object, I did 
not hesitate to go to the full length of the 
power vested in me, and offer to declare them ”’ 
— Here he paused in evident agitation ; either 
embarrassed in reading his speech, by the 
darkness of the room, or affected by a very 
natural emotion. Ina moment he resumed: 
— “and offer to declare them free and inde- 
pendent states. In thus admitting their 
separation from the crown of these kingdoms, 
I have sacrificed every consideration of my 
own to the wishes and opinions of my people. 
I make it my humble and ardent prayer to 
Almighty God, that Great Britian may not 
feel the evils which might result from so great 
a dismemberment of the Empire, and that 
America may be free from the calamities 
which have formerly proved, in the mother 
country, how essential monarchy is to the en- 
joyment of constitutional liberty. Religion, 
language, interests, and affection may, and I 
hope will, yet prove a bond of permanent 
union between the two countries.” 

It is remarked, that George III. is cele- 
brated for reading his speeches in a distinct, 
free, and impressive manner. On this occa- 
sion, he was evidently embarrassed ; he hesi- 
tated, choked, and executed the painful duties 
of the occasion with an ill grace that does 
not belong to him. I cannot adequately 
portray my sensations, in the progress of this 
address; every artery beat high, and swelled 
with my proud American blood. It was im- 
possible not to revert to the opposite shores 
of the Atlantic, and to review, in my mind’s 
eye, the misery and woe I had myself wit- 
nessed, in several stages of the contest, and 
the wide-spread desvlation resulting from the 
stubbornness of this very King, now so pros- 
trate, but who had turned a deaf ear to our 
humble and importunate petitions for relief. 
Yet I believe that George III. acted under 
what he felt to be the high and solemn claims 
of constitutional duty.— Memoirs of Elkanah 
Watson. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
MR. THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 


For some years, the Horatian maxim, that 
dhe may speak the truth even whilst jesting, 
and thus unexpectedly convey a moral, has 
prevailed with our literary men. It, indeed, 
is no novelty with modern writers. Rabelais 
acted upon it; and Montaigne, despite of his 
sceptical question, Que s¢ais-je? often con- 
veyed a bitter truth to his readers, covered, 
like a gilt pill, with a portion of brilliant 
badinage. But of late years, the disciples of 
Horace have been numerous. People, in gen- 
eral, do not like satirists. Juvenal is not so 
popular as the better-humored Roman about 
town; Pope is called ill-natured; Swift is 
almost abhorred ; while Steele and Addison 
are venerated. As for later satirists and 
truth-speakers, they have had but a poor time 
of it. Crabbe, who was ‘‘ nature’s sternest 
painter, yet the best,” is too gloomy ; Byron 
was too savage and sharp; Gifford is almost 
forgotten ; and even Thackeray himself is a 
thousand times less popular than the kindly, 
genial Dickens, than whom, as an artist, he 
undoubtedly stands higher. You see how it 
is, gentlemen of the pen — you must gild your 
pill if you wish to physic the public. 

The writers of to-day have perceived this, 
and have gilded their pills with a vengeance. 
No one writes satire now, unless covertly. 
Thackeray does so, and has done so these five- 
and-twenty years; but Miss Fritter declares 
he is dreadfully ill-natured, and Miss Twitter, 
who is fond of romance, cannot understand 
him ; so he waited outside the gates of Fame, 
till, like Bunyan’s brave man, he hacked his 
way through with his sword—we should 
write steel-pen. Within these few days, a 
collected edition of poems, some written years 
ago, by Mr. Thackeray, has whetted up our 
almost blunted purpose, which we have long 
entertained, of proving, by his poems, how 
good, how great a man we have amongst us ; 
ffreat even as a singer, in which class he mod- 
estly scarce counts himself. ‘‘ Goethe’s heart, 
which few knew,”’ says Jung Stilling, ** was 
as great as his intellect, which all knew.” 
So it is with Thackeray. We have heard an 
artist, whose fame is European, speak of his 
nobleness with tears in his eyes; tears also 
at his sad story: but of this we can say noth- 
ing. 
But now about the ridentem vicere verum 
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lads, built somewhat on the model of Hood 
— another great man scarcely yet known, not 
known 80 well here as in America — illustrate 
this maxim. They are the most good-tempered 
things in the world: they are full of fun, fall 
of pathos, full of hearty humanity. Read 
them carefully, and you must love the man 
who wrote them; and yet in almost every 
verse satire gleams forth, and truth shows, 
through the clear water of the welling verse, 
her face bright and beautiful as ever. But 
let us not praise our goods, but show them ; 
the reader, for aught we know, being as im- 
patient as Amy Robsart was, when she had 
that celebrated interview with the pedler 
which artists delight to paint. 

Unfortunately, with but one or two excep- 
tions, the edition before us* has no dates 
appended to the poems: we are, therefore, 
compelled to take them as there arranged, 
although that arrangement is not chronologi- 
cal, but arbitrary. The first ballad here 
printed was written fourteen years ago, at 
the time of Napoleon’s second funeral, and is 
called the Chronicle of the Drum. It pur- 
ports to be the relation of his various adven- 
tures by an old invalide, one Pierre, who, at 
ninety, tells the story of his life as a ‘ gen- 
tleman drummer.” The metrical history of 
the wars of Napoleon in this ballad is excel- 
lent, and strongly incentive to peace; the 
moral of the whole being, that historians neg- 
lect to relate the progress of the people, whilst 
engaged upon nothing but war. 

For ever since historian writ, 
And ever since a bard could sing, 


Doth each exalt with all his wit 
The noble art of murdering. 


* * * * 


And while, in fashion picturesque, 
The poet rhymes in blood and blows, 

The grave historian, at his desk, 
Describes the same in classic prose. 


Go read the works of Reverend Cox ; 
You duly see recorded there 
The history of the self-same knocks 
Here roughly sung by drummer Pierre. 


Take Doctor Southey from the shelf — 
An LL.D., a peaceful man — 

Good Lord ! how he doth plume himself 
Because we beat the Corsican. 


Then comes the moral. The poet—aA la 
Dr. Croxall—tells us how he stood, a year 
before, behind the hairy cap of a soldier, who 


* Thackeray’s Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. Lon- 
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was, save that appendage, no taller man than 
ho—we should think not, Thackeray being 
upwards of six feet in height. The conse- 
quence is, that the Queen and Prince passing, 
he sees them not. Thus says the poet: 
Your orthodox historian puts 
In foremost rank the soldier thus, 


The red-coat bully in his boots, 
That hides the march of men from us. 


He puts him there in foremost rank : 
You wonder at his cap of hair ; 

You hear his sabre’s curséd clank ; 
His spurs are jingling everywhere. 


Go to! I hate him and his trade: 
Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 
And all God’s peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient? 


Tell me what find we to admire 
In epaulets, and scarlet coats ; 

In men, because they load and fire, 
And know the art of cutting throats? 


The subject, no doubt, has its other side ; 
and at a time when military men have done 
and suffered so much, we think Pierre might 
have added a gracious postscript. . In the 
King of Brentford’s Testament there is other 
stuff; byt we pass it by for more attractive 
metal. In the ‘White Squall, which contains 
an account of Thackeray’s voyage in the Iberia 
to Palestine, we have a comic, but excellent 
picture of the huddle, misery, dirt, and care- 
lessness of the Easterns, and the coolness of 
a British captain. But in the last verse, the 
true kind heart of the poet speaks out : 


And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea ; 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me. 


In the year of the Great Exhibition, not 
the least remarkable of its events was the 
celebration of the Exhibition itself by the va- 
rious poets of the time. I fancy we all tried 
our hands at it. Tupper tried it, of course, 
and had his ode ‘‘ done’? into thirty different 
languages ; but it will not live: indeed, that 
fact was enough to kill any decent poem. 
Thackeray published Ais in the Times, and a 
noble effusion it was; it was worthy that 
annus mirabilis. The opening stanzas, espe- 
cially the second, is very fine and bold in its 
imagery, which is, moreover, singularly ap- 
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But yesterday a naked sod, 
The dandies sneered from Rotten Row, 
And cantered o’er it to and fro ; 
And see, ’t is done! 


As though ’t were by a wizard’s rod, 
A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaps like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun. 


The address to the Queen, also, is full of 
solemn poetry — not the poetry of trope, figs 
ure, and symbol, but that of feeling and ear 
nest purpose. No address— and there were 
many presented to the Queen upon that occa- 
sion — was half so solemn nor so entrancing: 


O, awful is that crown of yours, 
Queen of innumerable realms, 
Sitting beneath the budding elms 

Of English May! 


A wondrous sceptre ’tis to bear ; 
Strange mystery of God which set 
Upon her brow yon coronet — 

The foremost crown 


Of all the world, on one so fair ! 
That chose her to it from her birth, 
And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down. 


* * * * 

Swell, organ ; swell your trumpet-blast ! 
March, Queen and royal pageant ; march 
By splendid aisle and springing arch 

Of this fair hall — 

And see! above the fabric vast, 

God’s boundless heaven is bending blue— 
God’s peaceful sunlight ’s beaming through, 
And shines o’er all. 


Fielding, Smollett, and Dickens, three great 
novelists, have all tried their hands and pens 
at verse; but we defy any one to produce 
anything from those writers equal to this. 

But where, cries the impatient reader, is 
your Horatian disciple? Patience! Here 
he comes, Horace to the backbone, and, be- 
yond that, with a touch of Christian human- 
ity, which makes us sad and mournful. The 
old Egyptian banquet is in full jollity, and 
up comes the death’s-head, the quicguid amari 
—the me nec femina cry of one who feels 
that life is indeed short, and art long and 
difficult in its attainment. Let us, in proof 
of this, examine the Ballad of the Bouillabaisse. 
In it the poet tells us, first, what the dish 
is — that it is a rich and savory stew, cooked 
by one Terré, of the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, Paris; and how that, years ago, he 
used to eat this kind of stew with some old 
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calls for the dish, and his memory tells him 
that he is getting old : 
[Copied in a former number of The Living Age.]} 


In another little poem, playful, manly, and 
kindly, Thackeray gives us a dialogue between 
an old gold-pen and a young lady’s album. 
The pen is Mr. Thackeray’s own ; the album, 
that of one of his young-lady friends, which 
is anxious to get back to its mistress. In the 
mean time, being of a curious turn, it asks 
what the pen hath done? The pen answers : 


Caricatures I scribbled have, and rhymes, 
And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 
And merry little children’s books at times. 


I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain ; 
The idle word that he ’d wish back again. 


I’ve helped him to pen many a line for bread ; 

To joke, with sorrow aching in his head ; 

And make your laughter, when his own heart 
bled. 


> * * * * 


Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 
Tradesmen’s polite reminders of his small 
Account due Christmas last — I’ve answered all. 


Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff, 
Day after day still dipping in my trough, 
And scribbling pages after pages off. 


Thus the pen goes on, relating what the 
ven of a light writer and a caricaturist nat- 
urally must do ; but the last verses are worthy 
of remembrance, as indicative of the bold, 
open nature of Thackeray : 


Album, my master bids me wish good-bye ; 
He "ll send you to my mistress presently. 


And thus with thankful heart he closes you, 
Blessing the happy hour when a friend he knew 
So gentle, and so generous, and so true. 


Ner pass the words as idle phrases by, 
Stranger! J never writ a flattery, 
Nor signed the page that reyistered a lie. 


It is not every literary man who can speak 
on this subject so emphatically as Thackeray. 
The age is, in fact, wanting in conscientious- 
ness and in truth. I was talking the other 
day with an excellent and wide-thinking cler- 
gyman, who told me that the besetting sin 
of England was that of /ying; and in a few 
hours afterwards, a skilled and long practised 
phrenologiet said in other words the same 
thing. ‘‘It is not often,” said he, “that I 
find the organ of conscientousness at all devel- 
oped. The age isa fast age, a sharp trading 
age, but a lying and an unconscientous age.”’ 





Surely other people can corroborate this from 
experience. 

Bat we have left our book. After the 
specimens of kind-heartedness and of feeling 
which we have given and passed over, let us 
turn to the humorous ballads which’ have 
rendered their author famous. With these, 
through the pages of Punch, the public is 
pretty well familiar: we all remember Mr. 
Jeames of Buckley Square ; we all recollect 
the ballads of Pleaceman X., especially that 
one commencing : 


An igstrawnary tale I vill tell you this week: 

I stood in the court of A’Beckett the Beak, 
Vere Mrs. Jane Roney, a vidow, I see, 

Who charged Mary Brown with a robbin of she. 


I shall not, therefore, linger over them, but 
beg the reader’s remark that the bad spell- 
ing and bad grammar of the author is most 
artistically done ; not only in these ballads, 
but also in his prose works, the Yellow-Plush 
Papers and Jeames’ Diary. No doubt Miss 
Winifred Jenkins, in Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker, first gave a ton to the usage; but 
there have been many bad spellers since, but 
none so comical and excellent, so true, indeed, 
to nature, as Thackeray. 

We turn, therefore, to the Irish ballads, 
and of these we shall quote one which we 
heard once recited at a literary club, by a 
son of the celebrated Daniel O’Connell, who 
at the time declared that no Englishman had 
equalled its author in the Irish spirit in which 
that Irish ballad was written. The ballad 
—which, from the lips of Mr. O’Connell, 
made every one ‘roar with laughter loud 
and long’’—is apropos of the meeting at 
Limerick held by the ‘‘ Young Irelanders,” 
O’Brien, Meagher, &c., for the purpose of 
agitation, but which was interrupted by the 
police. The exordium is grand! 


Ye genii of the nation, 
Who look with veneration, 
And Ireland’s desolation onsaysingly deplore ; 
Ye sons of Giniral Jackson, 
Who thrample on the Saxon, 
Attind to the thransaction upon Shannon shore. 


When William Duke of Schumbug, 
Al tyrant and a humbug, 
With cannon and with thunder on our city bore, 
Our fortitude and salliance 
Insthructed his battalions 
To rigpict the galliant Lrish upon Shannon shore. 
A chief of ancient line — 
*T is William Smith O’ Brine— 
* * * * * 
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Reprisints this darling Limerick, this ten years 
or more. 
O, the Saxons can’t indure 
To see him on the flure, 
And thrimble at the cuero from Shannon shore. 


The ballad then goes on to relate how, on 
his return from ‘‘ Par’s’’ (Paris), the Limer- 
ick heroes determined to feast ‘‘ Mr. O’Brine,”’ 
and that they consequently 


—— sumoned to our board 
Young Meagher of the Sword — 
*T is he will shathe that battle-axe in Saxon gore; 
And Mitchill of Belfast 
We bade to our repast, 
To dhrink a dish of coffee upon Shannon shore. 
* * * * * 


*T would binifitt your sowls 
To see the buthered rowls, 
The sugar-tongs and sanguidges, and craim 
galyore, 
And the muffins and the crumpets, 
And the band of harps and thrumpets, 
To sillybrate the sworry upon Shannon shore. 


But Clarndon and Corry 
Connellan beheld this sworry 
With rage and emulation in their black hearts’ 
core ; 
And they hired a gang of ruffins 
To interrupt the muffins, 
And the fragrance of the congo, upon Shannon 
shore. 
* * * * * 
As Smith O’Brine harrangued, 
They batthered and they banged ; 
Tim Doolan’s dores and windies down they tore : 
They smashed the lovely windies 
(Hung with muslin from the Indies), 
ry of their shindies upon Shannon 
shore. 


With throwing of brickbats, 
Drowned puppies and dead rats, 

These ruffin democrats themselves did lower ; 
Tin kettles, rotten eggs, 
Cabbage-stalks and wooden legs, 

They flung among the patriots of Shannon shore. 
* * * * * 
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** Cut down the bloody horde !’? 
Says Meagher of the Sword ; 
‘*This conduct would disgraceany blackymore!*? 
But the best use Tommy made 
Of his famous battle-blade, 
Was to cut his own stick from the Shannon shore. 


Immortal Smith O’Brine 
Was raging like a line [lion]: 
*T would have done your sow! good to have heard 
him roar ; 
In his glory he arose, 
And he rushed upon his foes ; 
But they hit him on the nose, by Shannon shore. 


Then the futt and the dthragoons, 
In squadrons and platoons, 
With their music playing chunes, down upon us 
bore ; 
And they bate the rattatoo ; 
But the Peelers came in view, 
And ended the shaloo upon Shannon shore. 


Can the force of ridicule go further? 
Young Ireland has indeed fallen, and it may 
be that Thackeray has had a greater hand in 
the ‘‘ upset’? than many think ; certain it is, 
that to this day the Irish journals are mach 
against him. But our article has run to its 
proper bounds. We have presented a few 
of the poems of Thackeray, and those we hope 
are sufficient to instil the reader with a belief 
in the kindly, genial disposition of the man, 
and, we hope, to eradicate that stupid idea 
of his bitter satire and ill-nature which has 
somehow got abroad. Let us add that, 
throughout his works, he will be found ever 
the same manful, bold, upright, outspoken 
Christian; that his poems especially prove 
him to be so; that they possess:equal power 
over tears and laughter; and I shall have 
done good in introducing to the reader’s no- 
tice the greatest English novelist as a great 
humorous poet. 





American Names. — Messrs. Grinn and Bar- 
ett are mentioned ‘‘ out west ’’ as having names 
appropriate to the present hard times. Mrs. 
McCollick keeps a millinery shop in New York. 
Mr. Strikman formerly kept a tavern at Striker’s 
Bay, near New York. Major Whistler intro- 
duced the steam whistle in the American loco- 
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Davin Humre.—I do not: remember to have - 


heard, nor do his portraits: show, that Hume 
squinted ; but I find it stated asa fact in the 


French Esprit.des Journeaux for June, 1789, . 


and as the points ofa sarcastic query of Rousseau, 


when he had most absurdly and ungratefully - 
quarrelled with Hume: “+ Withwhich eye does « 
Mr. Hume look on his fitends?.’"— Wotes and ” 


Queries. 
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CONJECTURES RESPECTING SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 

GrocrapuicaL Society, Jan. 28th. —‘* On 
the probable course pursued by Sir John 
Franklin’s Expedition,’ by A. G. Findlay, 
F.R.G.S. Allusion was made to a former 
paper, which showed that there was a con- 
stant circulation of the ocean-water around 
the arctic basin, which, passing out by Baffin 
Bay, kept up a perfect system of compensa- 
sation. This current from the north-west 
will drift out any floating bodies in some 
form, or at some period, or they must be 
driven by the ice on to the shores. As no 
remains of wreck, or other evidences of the 
existence of the Erebus and Terror, have 
been met with in the widely-extended search, 
it may be argued that the first of these events 
has occurred. The first evidences of the 
route pursued by Sir John Franklin were 
those given by the pieces of a boat’s fittings 
found by Dr. Rae on the south-east coast of 
Wollaston Land, Aug. 21, 1851. These 
were at the head of the flood tide coming 
from the north-east. In April of the same 
year, after the discovery of the winter-quar- 
ters of 1845-6, numerous small pieces of 
wood, &c., were found by Captain Penny 
up the Wellington Channel; these, it was 
shown, may have come from the south, and 
therefore do not give so clear an indication. 
Allusion was then made to the Esquimaux 
veport and sketch brought from Pond Bay, 
June 1849, describing four ships near Prince 
Regent's Inlet ; two of which were Sir James 
Ross’, in Port Leopold, and the other two, to 
the westward, were considered to be the 
Erebus and Terror. There is no evidence 
whatever to show how the interval was 
between the ships leaving Beechey Island in 
1846 (perhaps in or after September), and 
the autumn or winter of 1849, when the 
boats’ crews found their way to the north 
shore of King William’s Land down the 
Victoria Strait of Rae, and in the spring of 
1850, when they reached the mouth of the 
Back River, where the last sad consumma- 
tion took place. It was contended that the 
only indications met with are those of boats, 
and therefore that the ships were deserted to 
the westward of Peel Sound ; for, had they 
passed to the eastward of that part, the re- 
treating party would have passed down 
Prince Regent’s Inlet to have availed them- 
selves of the depot of provisions on Fury 
Beach, on its west side, found still untouched 
by Kennedy and Bellot in 1851. By what 
.oute the Hrebus and Terror arrived at this 
part is open to all conjecture. They may 
have passed up the Wellington Channel to 
the north-west, and then southward down 
the Byam Martin Channel, and thus arrived 
at the same spot attained by Captain Kellett 





in the Resolute, in 1853 ; or they may have 
ne to the west and south-west, past Cape 
alker, as the original instructions directed, 
and by either route have become inextricabl 
entangled in the field-ice of Melville Sound. 
The fate of the ships was then referred to 
those seen on an ice-floe on the north side of 
the Banks of Newfoundland, on April 20, 
1851. The perfect consistency of the evidence 
zealously collected — which has never been 
contradicted or shaken in the slightest degree 
by any subsequent testimony — leads to the 
irresistible conclusion that the report is cor- 
rect. If so, there is no other recorded loss 
of ships to which they can be referred. The 
description given exactly agrees with the 
Erebus and Terror. The possibility of theit 
being those ships was demonstrated b 
numerous paralle cases, of the drifting o 
vessels. Of these sever3)cases were cited as 
occurring between 1777 and 1836. After 
that the particulars of the drift of Sir James 
Ross, in 1849, and especially of the American 
vessels under Captain De Haven, from Se 
tember, 1850, to June, 1851, and the drift 
of Her Majesty’s ship Resolute, abandoned 
in May, 1854, and found in October, 1855, 
were gone into. A calculation was made 
from the data afforded by these, that the 
two abandoned ships seen on the Newfound- 
land Banks would pass down Barrow Strait 
and Lancaster Sound after Sir James Ross 
left, in 1849, and before the Austin squadron 
arrived there in 1850, a period exactly a, 
ing with the appearance of the survivors on 
Point Ogle and Montreal Island, in the 
spring of 1850. The progress of the Frank- 
lin expedition may thus be briefly summed 
7 : — They left the Orkney Islands June 4, 
1845; their last letters were sent from God- 
havyn, on the west coast of Greenland, Jul 
11, 1845 ; they were last seen in the middle 
of Baffin Bay, July 26, 1845. They wintered 
at Beechey Island, and when the ice broke 
up in 1846, went either northward or west- 
ward, which cannot now be decided, and 
ultimately became imbedded, and probably 
crushed, as stated to Dr. Rae, by the ice in 
Melville Sound, from whence, slowly drift- 
ing eastward, in the autumn or winter of 
1849, they dismantled the ships and took to 
their boats, ing down Peel Sound and 
Victoria Strait, found their last resting-place 
at the mouth of the Back River, where their 
relics were found in 1854 by Dr. Rae, and 
in 1855 by Messrs. Anderson and Stewart. 
The abandoned ships, borne along by the 
constant circulating current-system, im- 
bedded in the heaped up ice, ee age | 
reached the banks of Newfoundland, an 
being crushed, were, as soon as liberated by 
the thaw, waterlogged and sunk directly. 
No traces will ever be found to show how the 
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CONJECTURES RESPECTING SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


dreary period between 1846 and 1849-50 
was passed, unless at some future period an 

of their journals or papers may be recovered. 
An animated discussion then took place, in 
which the Chairman, Sir Edward Belcher, 
Dr. Rae, Mr. Kennedy, Captain Collinson, 
Sir George Back, Captain Sherard Osborn, 
Sir R. Murchison, and Dr. Hodgkin took 
part, and in which various opinions were 


= 
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offered, some in su = and others in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Findlay’s views, and it was 
strongly contended that further search was 
absolutely necessary, the more so as the clue 
obtained by Dr. Rae had been confirmed by 
Mr. Anderson’s ag It was also stated 
that Lady Franklin had already given in- 
structions to fit out the Jsabel screw steam- 





schooner for the search. 





American Dramatic AutHors., — Can any of 
your American readers give me any information 
regarding the following American dramatic au- 
thors?) 1. Gardner R. Lillibridge, author of 
Tancred, or the Rightful Heir of Rochdale 
Castle, printed in Rhode Island, 1824. -2. J. B. 
Dumont, author of The Invisible Witness, a 
play acted in 1824. 8. Strong, author of The 
Fall of Iturbide, a tragedy. 4. John Ingham, 
author of The Times, a dramatic piece. 5. 
Jane Wilson, author of Percy, a play, no date. 
6. Mrs. Dearing, author of Carabasset, a trag- 
edy acted in Portland in 1831. 7. L. Beach, 
author of Jonathan Postfree, no date. 8. Mrs. 
Brown, author of The Pirate, a play, no date. 
These authors are all mentioned in ‘‘ The Cata- 
logue of American Plays and their Authors,’’ at 
the end of the second volume of Dunlap’s His- 
tory of the American Theatre, published in 
1833. In reference to this catalogue, Mr. Dun- 
lap says : 

“To J. F. Foote, Esq., I am indebted for ac- 
cess to a collection of materials made by him for 
& new and improved Biographia Dramatica, the 
publication of which, I hope, will repay his la- 
bors.’” 

Was this work ever published ? 
— Notes and Queries. 


R. J. 





A Mistotp Story. —In Rogers’ Table-Talk 
there is this anecdote : 


‘Lord Ellenborough was once about to go on 
the circuit, when Lady E. said that she should 
like to accompany him. He replied that he had 
no objection, provided that she did not encumber 
the carriage with bandboxes, which were his ut- 
ter abhorrence. They set off. During the first 
day’s journey, Lord Ellenborough happening to 
stretch his legs, struck his feet against some- 
thing below the seat. He discovered that it was 
& bandbox. His indignation is not to be de- 
scribed. Up went the window, and out went 
the bandbox. The coachman stopped, and the 
footman, thinking that the bandbox had tum- 
bled out of the window by some extraordinary 
chance, was going to pick it up, when Lord El- 
lenborough furiously called out, ‘ Drive on!’ 

_ ‘The bandbox accordingly was left by a ditch 
side. Having reached the county town where 
he was to officiate as judge, Lord Ellenborough 
proceeded to array himself for his appearance in 
the Court House. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ where’s my 


plied his attendané, ‘it was thrown out of the 
window.’ ”’ 


The true story is, that the lady’s maid, spying 
Lord Elletborough’s wig-box among the lug- 
gage in the hall, bethought herself what a shame 
it was that his Lordship’s fogey wig should be 
so substantially and securely lodged, while her 
mistress’ beautiful cap was entrusted to a fra- 
gile bandbox. Whereupon, to redress this wrong, 
she took the wig out of its box, substituted Lady 
Ellenborough’s cap, and clapped the wig in the 
bandbox. Passing over Westminster bridge, 
Lord Ellenborough discovered the bandbox, 
and, in spite of the prayers of Lady Ellen- 
borough, ordered the footman to pitch it into 
the river. 

He is now at the Assize town; the Court is 
filled, and waiting for the presiding judge; the 
Chief Justice, robed, asks for his wig; the atten- 
dant opens the wig-box, and lo! instead of the 
wig there is perched coquettishly in its place a 
lace cap with smart pink .ribbons, appeari 
pertly to challenge the Chief Justice— ‘ 
me!’? The truth flashes on Lord Ellen- 
borough; he had cast his wig on the waters. — 
Examiner. 





Aras Women. —I have often heard that the 
Arab women are generally plain in features, I 
cannot by any means agree with this state- 
ment. I have now seen many of them in differ- 
ent places, and belonging to different tribes, and 
in general [ have found their features regular 
and even handsome. Their bodies are finely 
proportioned, and their carriage and walk easy 
and graceful. All of them have that rich black 
lustrous eye that is only seen in perfection in the 
East. The forehead is open and high, and the eye- 
brows beautifully arched. The mouth is well 
formed with proudly-curved lines; but this fea- 
ture is universally disfigured by the custom of 
staining the under lip dark blue. The braided 
hair is almost quite covered by a black veil that 
hangs gracefully over the shoulders, the corner of 
which is frequently brought forward to cover 
the lower part of the face. The whole dress con- 
sists of a long loose blue robe of coarse calico. 
It is drawn closely round the throat, has wide, 
hanging sleeves, and sweeps the ground like a 
train when they walk. A profusion of bracelets 
of gold or silver adorn the arms, and large rings 
and drops hang from the ears; but only a few 
of them wear the nose jewel. — Porter’s Five 





wig, — where is my wig?’ —‘ My lord,’ re- 


Years in Damascus. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
BALANCING THE BOOKS. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE ERROR IN THE TOT. 


‘‘ Tuere ’s something in those figures that 
I can’t make out at all,” said Goggles, giving 
his wig a poke that set it all awry. 

“ The Jovil ‘s in them!” said Kennedy 
impatiently. 

“«T don’t know as to that, sir,”’ replied the 
clerk, who never admitted anything in an 
account that was not capable of arithmetical 
demonstration, and, not knowing the precise 
numerical value of Satan, on the debit side 
of a merchant's books (I don’t think he even 
knew ‘‘ the number of the beast ’’), he con- 
tented himself with saying, ‘‘I don’t know 
that, sir; but, whatever it be, I'll find it 
out, with the blessing of God, before I go to 
bed to-night.”’ 

And so he drew down his spectacles once 
more upon his nose, and fell to work at the 
rebellious figures, muttering indistinctly to 
himself in the process of “ totting ; ’’ while 
Kennedy, tilting backwards the high stool 
upon which he sat, till his shoulders rested 
against the wall behind him, began swinging 
his pendent legs to and fro. At first the 
movement was rapid and impatient, but by 
degrees it became slow and regular. One 
would say it had a tranquillizing effect upon. 
the man; for after a little he laid his right 
hand upon his chin,supporting the elbow 
with his left palm, and, turning his eyes to- 
wards the ceiling, with a sigh, he gave him- 
self up to some reverie or another. 

While the merchant is musing, and the 
clerk is at. his “‘ tot,”’ let us look at the pic- 
ture before us. We shall have time enough 
to take in all the principal objects, and mark 
the lights and shades, before Gaasles is half- 
way down that long page of three columns 
_— i shillings, and pence. 

ou see & square room, not over lofty, and 
rather dingy. There is a bluish-gray paper, 
veined and marked into squares in the pat- 
tern, to imitate marble; its continuity is 
sadly marred by the insertion of a large iron 
safe in the wall, shelves, filled with account- 
books, a sheet almanack, and several filasses 
suspended from nails, upon which are in- 
voices, bills of lading, and such other papers 
as form the decoration of a merchant’s office ; 
against the wall, opposite the fireplace, 
stands an antique bureau, with drawers be- 
neath and a slanting top, while an old- 
fashioned leather-bottomed chair flanks it at 
either side. There is a large, high, double- 
desk, one. end of which is set close to the 
window ; upon the top of it are two heavy 
brass candlesticks, the ights from which (for 





it is night) throw a partial illumination over 
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the apartment, and bring out the two men, 
who are sitting one at each side of the desk, 
in strong relief, The face of the merchant is 
upturned, and so it catches all the light; we 
can read that face as we would read a book. 
The forehead is broad, and goes sheer up like 
a wall, till it meets the black hair, now 
somewhat grizzled; dark hazel eyes, full of 
restless light, that bespeak a quick, irascible 
temper ; the crow’s-feet are gathering around 
the outward angles of the eye-lids, and the 
sallow jaws show a wrinkle or two; but the 
man has a good full chest and muscular 
limbs. You may affirm that the world has 
not gone altogether wrong with him, though, 
perhaps, he has had his cares, too, that have 
scattered the white in his hair, and traced 
the wrinkle on his face, ere he had passed 
his fortieth year. And this is Laurence 
Kennedy, a thrivin export merchant in this 
our good city of Dublin, such as export 
merchants were sixy years ago. And now 
look at his vis-a-vis. What a mannikin it 
is! The little fellow, as he sits perched on 
that high office-stool, in his suit of rusty 
black, Todas more like a jackdaw than a 
reasonable specimen of the genus ‘‘ homo.” 
His face is bent down over his book, but you 
can see enough of it to perceive that it bears 
a strong affinity in color to the tallow candle 
just near it. There, however, the resem- 
blance ceases; the face has none of the 
smoothness of the candle, for it is diced all 
over with deep pits, which the smallpox had 
distributed with a lavish and impartial hand 
upon every feature. His weak, gray, fringe- 
less eyes are protected with a pair of horn- 
framed green spectacles, the bow of which is 
cushioned with a wrapping of green worsted ; 
and as he was never seen without these (it 
was even said that they mounted guard upon 
his nose while he slept), Robert Goggin fad 
acquired the sobriquet of ‘* Bob Goggles,” 
with his equals, shortened into ‘‘ Goggles,”’ 
by hi. intimate friends and superiors. But 
who could take upon himself to pronounce 
upon the age of Goggles? In good faith, you 
could not venture within a score years of it. 
He might be under thirty —he might be 
over sixty. The lean body, and wiry, thin 
limbs gave you no clue; they would suit 
equally a hobbledehoy, whose carcase was 
not yet filled up, or an old man, who was in 
process of shrivelling: then you looked in 
vain to the face—that cuticle of dead parch- 
ment showed no flush of young healthy 
blood, reddening beneath its surface, no 
wrinkle or seam of years, where, in a few 
weeks, Disease had done the work of Time, 
in the way of ruggedness: there were no 
whiskers — it might be that they had not 
come yet, it = be that wr had passed 
away, uprooted by the blight of the variola: 
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then, as a forlorn hope, you looked at his 
head; there you were as much at fault as 
ever, the skull was covered with a bay wig. 
No doubt, if you chucked off the wig you 
would find a bald head underneath: but 
what of that? — the hair of the head might 
have shared the fate of the whiskers, and so 
you may as well give the matter up, or 
rather come to the conclusion that Bob Gog- 

les is, like all unmarried ladies, just no age 
in particular. Nevertheless, Bob Goggles 
has a certain definite age capable of being 
expressed by figures, as he would himself 
demonstrate, and was born upon a particular 
day and year, more than sixty years before 
the night upon which we are now looking at 
him; and for over thirty of those sixty years 
has he sat upon that self-same stool, in that 
self-same counting-house — first as clerk to 
old William Kennedy, and latterly as clerk 
to Laurence, his son, all that time looking 
neither younger nor older than he does at 
this present moment. And there is nobody 
now who can tell whether he ever looked 

ounger, and nobody can yet divine whether 

e will ever look older; for they who tended 
him in infancy, and sported-with him in 
childhood, are all passed away; and they 
who shall stretch out his little limbs, when 
they are stiffening in death, and gather 
round him upon the wake-night— God knows 
who they are—at all events they are not 
here to answer the question. 

And so Kennedy went on thinking, and 
Goggles went on totting ; and all was silent 
around them, save the ticking of the clock 
in the hall outside, or the bubbling sound of 
the bright gas-jet, which now and then 
pret out from the seacoal fire, for ’t was 
a cold, hard, wintry night, and the snow had 
been falling all the day. At length the 
tones of the neighboring clock-bell of St. 
Nicholas’ Church rang out ten peals. The 
sounds seemed to break the thread of the 
merchant’s thoughts; he hitched himself 
from the wall, brought the stool again upon 
its four legs, and, reaching down a folio from 
the shelf near him, he opened it at a partic- 
ular page, upon the top of which was writ- 
ten, ‘* Laurence Kennedy in account with 
M—— L—..” 

‘* Goggles, how do you make out my ac- 
count with M—— L——? Lookattheentry, 
will you?” 

Goggles made a deprecating movement with 
his hand, while he continued his tot. When 
he had got safe through the column of figures 
he paused, and, turning back a few pages, 
found the required entry. 

‘Seven hundred and fifty pounds in the 
four per cents., and five hundred in Grand 
Canals.’’ 
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‘All right,’ said the merchant. ‘ Did 
you bring out the interest? ’’ 

‘‘Yes; on the stock to this, 31st of De 
cember. The canals will give no dividend.’ 

‘* We'll sell them out, Goggles, and debit 
myself with the loss. I should n’t have laid 
out trust moneys in such security.” 

‘It’s no great matter,”’ oll the clerk. 
“‘T fear you ‘ll never be called to give any 
account of principal or interest.”’ 

‘* God knows, Goggles— God knows. Ten 
years, ten long years last midsummer since I 
placed that money to that account, and all 
that time I have turned it to the best advan- 
tage ; and there it is now, nearly doubled, 
and no one to claim it. 0, how heavily that 
sum weighs down upon my heart, like lead. 
O, that I had never retained it! O, how 
gladly would I render it back this night, and 
so balance this black account, and wipe it 
from my books and from my conscience ; but 
it may not be —I fear it may not be.”’ 

Goggles laid down his pen gently, and ele- 
vated the spectacles from his nose till they 
rested on his forehead, as a knight of old 
would throw up the visor of his helmlet — 
*twas a trick he had, when he was about 
saying or doing anything emphatic — a sym- 
bolical intimation that he was going to use 
some other organ than his eyes. 

‘¢You must not take it so much to heart, 
sir, indeed you must not. You have done all 
that man could do to set things right. Have 
you not advertised everywhere? — have you 
not had half the world searched? ’T is the 
will of God, sir; there’s no use struggling 
against the will of God.” 

‘‘ The will of God!’’ repeated Kennedy, 
bitterly. ‘* No, not the will of God; but 
the will of my own hasty, ungovernable tem- 

r, that resisted the will of God—that sent 

er forth a beggar, and defrauded her of her 
right ; when the will of God, had I done it, 
would have made me just, at all events, ay, 
and merciful and tender-hearted. Ay, I thrust 
her out, and she went forth an exile, with 
my curse upon her—a curse that has re- 
turned upon myself tenfold into my bosom. 
That curse has blighted my hearth, and 
swept away all my little ones — all but that 
one poor, fragile child; so like her, too, that 
God leaves her to upbraid me with her gentle, 
uncomplaining face. That curse withers my 
heart through life, and will weigh upon my 
soul in the hour of death — weighing it down 
with the curse of Cain — the curse of that 
blood that crieth to God out of the ground! ”’ 

The merchant buried his face in his hands 
and groaned in the bitterness of his spirit. 
After a moment’s silence, Goggles gently 
ventured a word or two of consolation. 

‘¢ You judge yourself too severely, dear sir ; 
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God knows you do. If you withheld the 
money, you withheld only what no law could 
compel you to give. ty you were, no 
doubt, and harsh if you will, but no mur- 
derer, neither in thought nor in deed— 
neither in the sight of God nor man.” 

Kennedy raised his head, and looked fix- 
edly and sadly upon the face of the little 
ma 


n. 

‘‘ When I refused her the pittance that 
should have been hers— when I swore that 
I would never see or speak to Aim again, she 
took from her pocket her Bible—her Pro- 
testant Bible—and, sobbing and weeping, 
she read these words to me: 

‘¢* Whoso hateth his brother is a murderer, 
and ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him’ ; and then she laid her 
hand upon me with such solemn and most 
earnest deprecation, that I shuddered though 
I did not yield, and she read again : 

‘“** But whoso hath this world’s goods, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him.’ 

‘“‘T remember every word, for they burnt 
into my brain; but I grew obdurate and in- 
censed, and again I swore that he or his 
should never dwell beneath the same roof 
with me.”’ ‘ 

‘It was wrong of you, indeed, sir, and 
not what you would have done if you gave 

our passion time to cool down; but you 

ave repented long and sincerely — you are 
no murderer, sir. There will be no such 
debit against you when the books are made 
up at the great account.”’ 

The merchant shook his head mournfully. 

‘Tell me, when the Santiago sailed on 
that luckless voyage from St. Domingo, did 
she not go down at sea three days after she 
left the harbor?” 

Goggles bowed his head in assent, but was 
silent — Kennedy continued : 

‘Did not the ship's register, that was 
picked up weeks afterwards, tell that amongst 
the passengers were a poor woman and her 
child, huddled away somewhere in the fore- 
cabin, bound for her native land? Was it 
not her name that I read, till I thought m 
eyes would burst from their sockets, as 
looked at the characters? She and her babe 

rished !— went down, down into that wild 

esolate ocean — no hand to succor her; no 
voice to comfort her; with the thought of 
me and my heartlessness coming, it may be, 
between her and her prayers to God, and 
= her last moments. Tell me, I say, 
would she have been in that ship but for 
me? Would she have found that dreadful 
ve but forme? No, no; she would not. 
am her murderer, indeed ! ”’ 
Little Goggles’ philosophy was neither 
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very deep nor very extensive ; he scarce knew 
what to say in answer to this unwonted 
burst of passionate remorse. He mounted 
up into his brain, and searched for some 
fine casuistical reasoning that might stand to 
him in the emergency, but in vain — there 
was nothing of the sort there; then he dived 
down into the bottom of his heart, and 
found something there, which the instinct 
of love told him was true, though his reason 
did not come to test it; and so he brought it 
up and laid it:before Kennedy, in his own 
simple manner. 

‘“‘I’m not scholar enough, sir, to con- 
tradict your arguments; but I know in my 
heart you are no murderer. The great and 
merciful God that brought all these things 
to pass without your knowledge or design 
at not hold you accountable either for the 
leak in the ship, or the storm on the sea ; he 
will judge you by the intentions of your 
heart, which are within your own control, 
and not by the events that are in his own 
hands to shape. Do you think, sir, that the 
priest or the Levite would have been guilty 
of the death of the poor traveller, if he -had 
perished of his wounds before the good Sama- 
ritan came up to relieve him?” 

The words of the clerk were words of com- 
fort to his master. They put the matter to 
him in a light that he was not in the habit 
of viewing it in. A quick and excitable 
temperament acting upon a morbid con- 
science, had induced him, as he brooded 
from day to day, and from year to year, over 
this most hasty and intemperate act of his 
life, to deepen its hue to his own mind, till 
at length, when tidings of the loss of the 
Santiago reached him some years previously, 
the shock was so great that his judgment, 
on this point, became quite warped; and the 
conviction that he was the murderer of one 
whom he had, indeed, treated harshly, settled 
down into the confirmed monomania of his 
life. Still, this ray of comfort shone in upon 
him, and calmed him for a moment. A gust 
of wind was then heard without, and the 
muffled sound of the heavy snow-shower 
falling upon the windows, diverted the 
thoughts of the two men from the subject 
which had absorbed them. 

‘What a wild night it is to close the year 
with,’’ said Kennedy. 

‘* God help the houseless and the homeless 
in such a night,”’ said Goggles. 

‘* Amen, Goggles. And now, I'll leave 
you for a while and go up stairs; ’t will do 
me good. Meantime, go over to the fire, old 
fellow, and make yourself comfortable. I ll 
send you down something warm to help you 
to find out that error in the tot; and when 
you have found it, let me know, and then 
we ‘Il balance our books for the old year.” 
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So saying, the merchant rose from his seat 
and passed from the apartment. Goggles 
listened to each heavy tread of his master, as 
he ascended the staircase; then he heard him 
closing the door of the room overhead, and 
stepping across the floor that sounded hollow- 
ly beneath his feet. When all was still, the 
little fellow hopped off his stool, and going 
over to the fireplace, he gave the coals a 
modest, timid poke, as though he were tak- 
ing an unwonted liberty with them: they 
were of a hot and hasty nature, like their 
master (and were nothing the worse of that, 
let me tell you, being coals and not Chris- 
tians), and so they resisted the assault, 

ntle as it was, and forthwith broke out 
into a blaze, and flung their heat at the 
assailant. Goggles took this retaliation with 

reat complacency, and spread out his cold 
fin ers to receive the first advances; then he 
rubbed his hands together, and after a little 
he drew one of the old-fashioned chairs to the 
fireplace, and taking the account-book from 
the desk, he sat down cosily before the grate, 
and with his little feet on the fender and the 
folio on his knees, fell once more to work to 
find out the error in the tot. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MISSING FIGURE. 

A witp and dreary night was that 31st of 
December, 179-. It seemed as if the dyin 
year struggled hard for life to the last. Al 
day long, like .poor old Lear, it blustered 
and raged over its lost empire. All day 
long, a strong nor’west wind blew keen and 
bitingly, and the leaden snow-clouds rose 
thick from the horizon, till they overspread 
the whole face of heaven, and dimmed the 
light of the sun that had risen, red and dull, 
upon the frosty morning. And then, ere 
noon, the thick, large snow-flakes came down, 
drifting, with the wind, blindingly into the 
oe of those who traversed the streets, and 

ing upon window-panes till they well nigh 
shut’ mr the ar light of daz hom 
those within. All day long the snow fell 
and drifted, till, towards night-fall, the 
streets were covered with a deep, white car- 
pet, over which, now and then, a carriage 
rolled, with a dull, muffled sound; and on 
the leeward foot-ways the snow lay piled so 
deeply that they who passed along were 
forced to wade half-knee deep through the 
mass. But when the night fell, the poor old 
year had well nigh worn out all his strength ; 
the wind blew but in fitful gusts, the snow- 
showers were intermittent, the clouds broke 
up, and through them, as they scudded over 
the face of heaven, beamed, with her face of 
cag heavenly beauty, the moon nearly at 

er full. Down she looked, sweetly and 
soothingly, upon that outstretched dying old 
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year, even as sweet Cordelia looked upon the 
poor old king, ‘‘ when the great rage was 
cured in him.’? And now it is night, wild 
and dreary, in this our city of Dublin. 

There is no more striking feature of deso- 
lation than a city at night, after a heavy 
fall of snow. No stir, no sound, no life 
within her. She lies like a fair, wan corpse © 
in her shroud of snow; her only death- 
watchers the silent heavens—her only wake- 
lights the moon or stars. Marts where the 
din and bustle of commerce resounded through 
the day ; homesteads that rang with a thou- 
sand sweet domestic sounds; doors that 
os out their living inmates upon the 

aunts of life; windows that gleamed with 
light, as the living eye with ‘speculation ”’ 
—all now closed, silent, dark, and dead — 
so that one looks upwards for relief to heaven 
from this oppressive sense of death. 0, glo- 
rious and wonderful works of God! 0, 
‘* beauty and mystery” of stars! Ye never 
sleep or slumber ; ever wakeful like the eye 
of God; ever, like him, present though un- 
seen; like him, near us, indeed, though 
hidden in the daytime of brightness and pros- 
perity, but revealing yourselves to light and 
cheer us in the hour of darkness and trial ! 

‘‘ Bedad, Tim Regan, ’tis the bitterest 
night that ever I seen, God bless it. I’m as 
cowld as a frog in a spring-well.”’ 

‘* You may say that, Casey,”’ said Regan, 
poking his head out of his tes, asa colae 
might out of a hole, and then drawing it 
backagain. ‘I never got such a starving in 
my born days.” 

The interlocutors stood at the corner of 
Trinity-street and College-green. He who 
first spoke was wrapped up in an ample coat 
of gray frieze; round his neck was a red 
worsted comforter, which covered his chin 
and mouth, while his head was comfortably 
enveloped in a white cotton nightcap, sur- 
mounted by a round hat, the former drawn 
down in front, almost to his eyes, and leaving 
only these organs and a red nose exposed to 
the weather. The cuffs of his coat were 
brought together, so as to protect, as with a 
muff, his hands from the cold ; his right arm 
clasped close to his breast a long pole, with 
a pike and a hook at the end of it, contrived 
equally to arrest those who fled from the 
nocturnal authority, as to assail those who 
resisted it, and a rattle was stuck in the belt 
that surrounded his waist. Close to where 
he stood was a box, or, as it was familiarly 
termed in the slang of the day, a ‘ bulk,”” 
secured against the wall of the house, and so 
formed that the sides and roof, which closed 
by day, opened out and. afforded a shelter 
from the weather by night. Within this the 
other speaker was ensconced in a similar 





attire to his companion, while his pike lay 
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against the side of the watch-box. These 
two worthies constituted part of the civic 
guard of Dublin, to whom the fortunes of 
the town were nightly committed. They 
were, for the most part, superannuated ser- 
vants or followers of the Lords Mayor, and 
other great functionaries of Dublin, who 
thus provided for them at the public ex- 
pense ; and, as they were able to do little, 
they did it accordingly with alt their hearts. 
As peaceful men, they felt it their duty to 
set a good example to their fellow-citizens ; 
and, therefore, made it a point to sleep 
through the night, the only interruption to 
which excellent practice arose from the ne- 
cessity, somewhat unreasonably imposed upon 
them, of crying the hours. This annoyance 
was, however, greatly diminished by an ar- 
. oe amongst themselves, whereby one 
f their number kept the watch each hour, 
while the rest betook themselves to repose 
with such earnestness, that to ‘sleep as 
sound as a watchman ’’ became a proverb to 
express a state of the most profound som- 
seleney. It was now Casey’s hour of watch- 
ing ; and, as his period of vigil was nearly 
ended, he had waked up the sleeping Regan 
a short time before the moment when we 
first made their acquaintance. Ina moment 
Regan turned out of his den, and the two old 
men, with slow and drowsy step, proceeded 
on their beat towards the College, chattin 
as they went along. If a Pythagorean ha 
just then seen them, in their gray attire and 
white polls, as they gossipped with one 
another, he might have fancied that the 
souls of the geese that saved the Capitol had 
—— into the bodies of these old fellows ; 
and that, true to the instinct of their na- 
ture, they still cackled and waddled over the 
sleeping city. And now upon the ear of 
night the clock of the old Post-Office pealed 
forth the hour of eleven. More distinctly, 
and in deeper tones, the record of Time’s 
flight was taken up by the bells of Christ 
Church ; then the neighboring Church of 
St. Nicholas Within the Walls gave its notes 
of warning; next the chiming tongues of 
St. Patrick’s bells spoke the message ; and, 
ere these had ceased, the far-away voice of 
the bell-clock of Madame Stevens’ Hospital 
took up the challenge; and so from one to 
the other these chroniclers of old Time 
the fleeting hour upon his way, till they had 
fairly sent him out of the city, throu h the 
silent parks, and along the sweet valley of 
the Liffey. And onward, onward went that 
flying hour, staying but a moment with 
each, on his westward journey, ever irrevo- 
. cable to those he had 
Meantime, the city watchmen were not 
. idle. Though all other thieves might steal 
i without challenge or interruption during 
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the hours of night, they took good care that 
the great thief, Time, should not filch even 
one hour from the world without an outery. 
‘« Pa-a-st e-le-ven!’’ sung out Casey, with 
all the power of his lungs. ‘ Pa-a-st e-le- 
ven!’ repeated Regan, taking for a mo- 
ment the short pipe from his mouth, with 
whose fumes he was comforting himself. 
‘* Pa-a-st e-le-ven !’’ was echoed along the 
snowy streets, throughout the city, from 
bulk to bulk, as nightcapped heads were 
thrust out. Many a lightly-sleeping maiden 
was waked from her pleasant dream. Many 
a sleepless sick man, tossing on his bed of 
fever, heard that vociferation, and gave his 
malediction to the senseless noise that came 
so suddenly upon him, making his heart 
beat and his brow throb with pain. Many 
a housebreaker and night-prowler laughed as 
he heard the clamor, for he knew that in 
five minutes more most of the conservators 
of the city would be snoring in their boxes, 
and that the few who were on their beats 
would be as unconscious as somnambulists. 

Just then the voices of somed runken rev- 
ellers, trolling a snatch of a drinking-song, 
broke upon the repose into which the city 
was again settling down, after the elamor- 
ous interruption of the watchmen. The 
sounds came from near the northern wing 
of the College, then some words of parle 
and altercation, mixed with laughter, fol- 
lowed, and the next moment the shrill cry 
of a woman’s voice pierced the air. The 
ery was that of one seemingly in distress ; 
and so piteous and appealing was its tone, 
that the two watchmen ran forward to the 
spot with the best speed they could command. 

‘Them ’s the Oollege-boys at their devil- 
ment, I’ll be bound,”’ said Regan, dashing 
the red tobacco from his pipe, and grasping 
his pike valiantly. 

‘* Like enough,”’ replied Casey ; ‘* there ’s 
neither peace nor quiet night or day through 
the means of ’em. One would think they 
might be tired for once, after the pelting of 
snowballs they gave the Ormond boys this 
evening. Lord save us! do you hear that 
again?” as another shriek smote on the air ; 
‘hurry, man, or there "ll be murder.” 

In another moment they were at the place 
whence the sounds proceeded. Close to the 
railings of the College were three young 
men, dressed in the extreme fashion of the 
day, with hair in exquisite buckle and pro- 
fusely powdered. They were evidently gen- 
tlemen, with which character it was not 
then deemed inconsistent to be in the state 
of most unequivocal drunkenness in which 
these youths were. ‘Two of them were 
linked together, with their backs to the rail- 
ings, laughing heartily at the third, who. 
with his arm round the waist of a woman, 
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was addressing her with an air of maudlin 

llantry, and with as much gravity as his 

raunkenness enabled him to command. He 

had just concluded some speech, in which 
the words, ‘‘ Incomparable paragon of love- 
liness — beautiful Venus—divinely frigid 
Diana,’’ and a profession of eternal devotion, 
were alone intelligible. The woman strug- 
gled hard for freedom. 

**O sir, if you be a gentleman, as you 
look to be, for the love of God suffer me to 

You would not surely molest an un- 
rotected woman ? ”’ 

‘“‘Molest! Madam, upon my honor, and 
‘fore Gad, you may depend on me. I only 
want to protect you from these wild young 
fellows. This, you see, madam, is Buck 
O’Reilly, and this is Fagan, one of ‘ the 
Mohawks ;’’’ and with his disengaged hand 
he essayed an introduction of his two com- 
potators. ‘‘ Fagan, my dear madam, is one 
of the most desperate Mohawks in exist- 
ence,’’ he continued in aconfidential whisper. 

The two others broke out into an uproar- 
ious fit of laughter. 

‘Bravo, Lucas! Go it, my Cherokee! 
Pray don’t mind us! We’re in no hurry, 
you know — quite at your service.” 


' _ Hands off, hands off, sir! ’’ said Regan, 


pushing in between the men. ‘Let go the 
woman ; don’t you see she has no mind for 
your civilities? ”’ 

‘¢ Down with the Charlie; pink the cursed 
old bulkey,”’ cried the Buck and the Mo- 
hawk, endeavoring to disengage their swords 
from the scabbards. 

**Be quiet, be quiet, gentlemen,’’ said 
Casey, mm saw that he had to deal with 
men too drunk to make any effective resist- 
ance, ‘‘unless you want to spend the night 
in the watch-house.’’ 

The two men rushed furiously at Casey. 
The Buck came to the _ before he 
reached his opponent, while the Mohawk 
pitched heavily, like a log, into the old 
watchman, well nigh bearing him down by 
his drunken weight. Meantime, Lucas, re- 
leasing the woman, attacked Regan, who, 
valiantly springing his rattle, received the 
enemy with his pike handle grasped in both 
his hands. From all quarters watchmen 
came hobbling up, springing their rattles till 
the air was filled with the discordant creak- 
ing. The three gentlemen were speedily re- 
duced, and surrounded by twice as many 
watchmen. 


“wy my, Charlie, my old fellow,’’ said 
0 


Lucas, who seemed to be less game than his 
companions, ‘ ’t was all a mistake, you see. 


I thought the lady was a particular friend of 


mine, and I was only going to take care of 
her home; so here’s something for your 
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trouble ; ’’ and he slipped a crown into Re- 
gan’s ready hand. 

‘“‘That’s just what I was thinking, your 
honor, when I made bould to set you right. 
A real gentleman is always ready to listen to 
reason ;’’ and he gave a significant look to 
his fellows, intimating that matters were 
adjusted in the way in which watchmen 
always found it their account to settle them 
with all but poor rogues who had no money 
in their pockets. 

‘* And a real gentlemen is always ready to 
make up to a poor fellow for breaking his 
ribs,’’ said Casey, groaning with the affee- 
tation of internal suffering. 

This appeal was responded to by the Mo- 
hawk, ar 2 considering it complimentary to 
his personal prowess to have smashed the 
Charlie, was disposed to be generous. And 
so the three gentlemen staggered onwards, 
Heaven knows whither; and the watchmen 
went off, no doubt to drink; and the half- 
dozen homeless, miserable wretches who, on 
that bleak winter’s night, were the specta- 
tors of the scene, wandered away; but the 
woman, where was she? No one looked for 
her —no one thought of her—no one had 
seen her since she was freed from the arm of 
the drunken ‘‘ Cherokee.”’ 

The moon broke out from the ra 
clouds that scudded across her orb, and shone 
with full splendor upon the outspread city 
that lay beneath her. ‘here in that area, 
wherein were congregated all the memorials 
of the genius, the eloquence, the patriotism, 
the learning of Ireland, the beams of the full 
moon shone down in her cold glory. Shin- 
ing far away in the eastern heavens, she left 
the facade of Trinity College in deep shadow 
—a shadow that projected far into ‘the 
Green,’’ the outlines of the central pile and 


‘pavilions of the University. But the light 


struck clear: and strong upon the beautiful 
mass of buildings that formed the northern 
side of College-green. One by one, the grace- 
ful shafts of those Ionic p‘llars of pure white 
marble rose from their bases, casting their 
shadows into the circular colonnade that ran 
round the eastern side of the mass. To the 
south, a deep recess formed a court-yard, 
along three sides of which the colonnade was 
continued. A portion of this was left in 
darkness, but the moonbeams flooded over 
the roof, and fell upon the facade that 
fronted the east, and lit it up in a grand 
and solemn lustre, while the partial ra 

glinted upon the southern front, and brought 
out, between the shadows of the columns, the 
principal entrance to the building. And 
the whole pile rose upon the sight, massive, 
colossal, vast and symmetrical — a building, 





whose exterior may challenge competition 
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with the finest structures of Greece and Italy 
— within whose walls were heard the voices 
of the most eloquent men of their age— 
Grattan and Flood, Plunket and Bushe— 
men who have made for Irish oratory and 
Irish genius a’‘name throughout the world. 
Such was the Irish House of Parliament at 
the close of the last century! The genius 
loci has long since fled from the spot, and the 
spirit of commerce has fixed her empire in 
those halls which once resounded with the 
eloquence of the senator, and echoed the wit 
and brilliant sallies of the orator. A mighty 
change, indeed; but let him who mourns 
over the altered destinies of our land re- 
member that Ireland’s strength lies in a 
thorough and hearty union with her elder 
sister, in a participation of all her greatness, 
and a generous and earnest emulation of her 
ih all the arts that elevate a nation, and raise 
a people in the estimation of mankind. 

n the steps of the western colonnade 
of the Parliament House sat one in whose 
heart rose no thoughts of the beauty and the 
glory around her. Full of sorrow, indeed, 
were the meditations of her mind — home 
memories, before which an angry spirit stood, 
forbidding her heart’s access, even as the 
cherubim stood with flaming sword between 
Paradise and our first parents — thoughts 
of those beloved in childhood, cherished in 
youth — estranged ere that youth had well- 
nigh passed— where were they now?— 
would they receive her?— would they love 
her as in the days of old? As she pondered 
over these things, the woman groaned in her 
anguish, and cried aloud — 

** Be thou not far from me, O Lord, my 
strength, haste thee to help me.”’ 

With the prayer on her lips, she raised 
her eyes to heaven. .. 

‘* Mistress, you ‘re a stranger in Dublin, 
I’m thinking. If I can be of any assistance 
to you, you ’re heartily welcome to my ser- 
vices.”’ 


He who addressed her was the watchman 
_— her from the drunken ‘‘ Chero- 
“T am, indeed, a stranger,” said the 
woman, ‘‘and would gladly accept your 
kindness. Will you give me your protection 
to Nicholas-street?”’ 
“°T is beyond my beat a long way,”’ said 
n, ‘* howsomever, I ’ll not leave you to 
the streets alone so far this hour of 
So come along, in the name of 


_ ‘The woman arose and moved forward. The 
watchman walked by her side respectfully. 
There was that about her that showed him 
she was one who, poor though she seemed, 
knew no degradation beyond that of poverty. 
And so they passed along the silent and 
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snow-covered foot-way, down through Dame- 
street, and up Cork-hill, by the Gate of the 
Castle, and along the Castle-stroet, passing 
by the Rose Tavern, still a thriving estab- 
lishment, and, not many years previously, 
the resort of many of the distinguished social 
and political clubs of the city. Then they 
entered the Skinners-row, a narrow street 
which has since been made wide and spa- 
cious, under the name of Christchureh-place. 
Then it was not much over seventeen feet in 
breadth ; but, though mean in appearance, 
it was the residence of many of the wealthiest 
jewellers and goldsmiths of the city. At its 
south-western extremity stood a massive 
building of hewn stone, two stories high. 
The moon’s light shone slantingly upon its 
front, and displayed two antique figures in 
robes and periwigs — this was the Tholsel — 
round which they turned into Nicholas- 
street, lying in the shadow of the night, for 
the moonbeams shining from the east could 
not find their way into it, and the dim and 
flickering oil-lamp shed but a faint and par- 
tial light around. 

‘* Now mistress,’’ said Regan, ‘* you ’re in 
Nicholas-street. There is the church, and 
farther on is Kennedy-court. What house 
are you seeking? ’’ 

The woman hesitated fora moment. She 
seemed to be struggling with some feelings 
that ultimately got the better of her. At 
length she said, with some embarrassment— 

‘*T will not’ trespass on you any farther. I 
can now find the house I want. I am very 
thankful for your kindness. I wish I could 
show my gratitude as fully as I feel it.” 

She held forth in her hand a silver coin. 
- old watchman shook his head, and 
said — 

‘* No, no, mistress. I can afford to doa 
good turn for nothing ; besides, that drunken 
young scapegrace paid me well enough al- 
ready on your account. I have a wife my- 
self, and daughters, too, for that matter; 
and for their sakes I can help a friendless 
woman, and so good-night, and God protect 
you. I must hurry back to be on my beat to 
sing out ‘all ’s well’ when the inspector goes 
his rounds.”’ 

Then the watchman retraced his steps, and 
was soon out of sight round the corner of 
the Tholsel. The woman passed on rapidly 
a few paces, then she stopped at a doorway 
on the left side of the street. A projecting 
oil-lamp burned muddily over the heav 
stone pediment, and gave her light enoug 
to see a massive Sioa tanathen She lifted it 
hurriedly, and knocked with a trembling 
hand. The sound reverberated through the 
still air, and smote upon her heart with 
sudden shock. A thousand memories were 





evoked by that sound. Hopes, fears, doubts, 
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agonies crowded upon her; they were too 
much for a frame weakened by illness, and 
nerves shaken by the events of the evening ; 
and, ere her summons was answered, she 
sank down unconscious in the snow that lay 
upon the steps. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TOT SET RIGHT. 


Wuen she who had wandered through the 
midnight snows and sunk on the cold door- 
steps, opened her eyes, and became once 
again conscious, she was as one waking from 
a long dream. Years, occupied by that 
dream, vanished, and she gazed around on 
familiar objects. The room and its quaint 
orderly furniture were those of her child- 
hood. There was the curtained window at 
which she had stood by day, the bright 
cheery hearth at which she had sat by night. 
The chimney-glass in its antique frame, with 
the peacock’s feathers ateach side. The old 
clock ticked upon the mantelpiece. The 
green parrot swung upon his hoop in the 
gilded cage. And, kneeling beside her, one 
chafed her temples, and kissed her cold hands, 
with all the gentle kindness which it is the 
blessed gift of woman alone to minister. 
And there, too, bent over her, one whose 
eyes were full of awe and wonder, of unut- 
terable love and tenderness, of, joy and sor- 
row, hope and doubt, strangely bionded. 

“* Are you my own dear Mary, alive and 
in the flesh? or are you her blessed spirit 
come to summon me to my last dread ac- 
count? Speak, in the name of God’s own 
mother, I adjure you.” 

“Laurence, dear Laurence, I am your 
own sister Mary. God has spared me life 
: come back and throw myself upon your 
jove.”? 

The man smote his breast with his open 

Ims, and heaved a mighty sigh : ’t was the 
eaving of a heart that cast off forever a load 
that was dragging it down to the grave. 

“Then I am no murderer! O bord, I 
thank thee ; ” and flinging himself down on 
his knees beside the couch, he kissed her 
poor, pale forehead and her cold lips again 


and again, and wept and laughed by turns, | i 


while that gentle sister clasped his head in 
her wasted hands, and soothed him, and blest 
him, and wept with him; till at last the 
other woman, fearing that the excitement 
would injure both, rose up, and with quiet, 
yet firm restraint, drew the man away. 
‘Dear husband, you must compose your- 
self; for her sake as well as for your own. 
See how weak and faint she is, you will 
surely injure her. Come,’’ and she led him 
toa chair apart, and then returned as quietly 
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herself again in tending her, saying little, 
but doing all things needful. And the man 
looked on the while wonderingly and mus- 
ingly, yet not daring to speak, keeping 
closed the flood-gates of his feelings lest they 
should break out again, and overwhelm him. 
And, after a little time, they were all more 
composed and tranquil, and Mary = for 
a time in a low voice with Mrs. Kennedy, 
and then she arose and tasted, in thankful: 
ness, of the food that was set before her, 
and drank of the old Spanish wine, which 
her father had loved, and would give to her, 
as a child, on festive occasions. And then 
they sat by the fireside, that long-severed, 
long-estranged brother and sister, her hand 
in his hand, her head upon his breast. And 
the quiet gentle wife, she had stolen noise- 
lessly away out of the room, leaving the two 
together, while they poured out their hearts 
in mutual explanations. 

‘* Yes, dear Mary, from the hour when 1 
snatched my hand from you, as you suppli- 
cated me upon your knees, and I passed out 
through that door, with reproaches on my 
lips and bitterness in my heart, I have known 
no peace. Ere one week had passed, I 
sought for you at his lodgings, everywhere, 
but you were not to be found; you were 
both gone, nobody knew whither.”’ 

‘“We left the country the day after that 
bitter parting. Why should we stay where 
we were outcasts and beggars? ”’ 

‘*T sought for you everywhere ; I adver- 
tised in the papers here and in England. I 
made inquiries through. my correspondents 
abroad, but in vain ; no answer, no clue, and 
yet you must have seen them, Mary. Was 
this well done, sister ? — you were not used 
to have an unrelenting spirit.”’ 

‘Yes ; I did see what you put in the pa- 
- copied into a foreign journal; and O! 

ear Laurence, God knows how my heart 
yearned towards you; but he would not 
suffer me to reply. The wounds you had 
inflicted on his pride and honor were still 
rankling. You had called him, he told me, 
a beggar and an adventurer. You accused 
him of abusing your confidence and hospital- 
ty ; of clandestinely seducing your sister’s 
affections ; of making a base and ungrateful 
return for yourbounty. What bounty, save 
the money that he earned by his own honest 
toil? OQ! brother, brother! you know not 
the man you so accused.’’ 
The woman raised her head from where it 
had been resting, anda flush spread over her 
pallid face. It might have been anger, it 
might have been but pride ; whatever was its 
cause, it soon passed away. That meek soul 
had been too severely schooled by the world’s 





as before to the suffering one, and busied 


trials, too deeply taught by God’s chastise- 
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ments, to cherish the one or the other emo- 
tion ; and so she laid her head once again 
lovingly upon her brother’s breast. 

’ «T did all that you say, Mary, nor do I 
now seek to justify it altogether ; but when 
you judge my conduct, do not forget how 
sorely I was tried — tried in all that was 
dearest to my heart, my affections, my relig- 
ion, my pride, my name.” 

The woman shook her head mournfully, 
but made no reply. It might be that she 
knew how her brother had felt all these 
things, though she could not admit that they 
should have tried him so severely. 

‘* Bear with me for a little while, dear 
sister,’’ he continued, ‘* while for once I lay 
bare before you my heart and my motives. 
Even should it pain you, still you will not 
deny me the gare! of pleading my 
own cause. When I shall have done this, 
my lips shall be closed on the subject forever. 
Condemn me then as you will. God knows 
you cannot condemn me as much as my own 
conscience does. 

“Of all his children, you and I alone 
were left to our dear father. How he loved 
you, you know well; but he loved you not 
more dearly than I did, when on his death- 
bed he commended you to my care. 
watched over you, Mary, more as a father 
would do than a brother. You were the 
light of my home, and the pride of my heart, 
and I sought for no other companion while 
I had you, no other mistress for my house. 
And so passed on many a happy fap till you 
were a full grown woman; and then came 
the shadow over our bright life.”’ 

The merchant paused as if half afraid to 
proceed ; at length he took courage and re- 
sumed. 

**One morning I received from a Bor- 
deaux correspondent a letter requesting my 

offices in favor of a French Protestant 
who had been forced to leave his native land. 
I remember, as if it were but yesterday, the 
bearer of that letter. "Twas Joseph Le 
Maistre. I pitied him; for 1 hated in my 
heart all persecution for conscience sake. 
My house was opened to him ; 1 procured him 
tuitions as a teacher of languages, and I suf- 
fered him to make you perfect in the know- 
ledge of his native tongue. O Mary, my 
own sister! was it honorable, was it gener- 
ous, that he should rea 4 in between our 
hearts, that he should rob me of your love 
— that he should estrange your heart from 
its duty, and your soul fron the religion of 

our fathers? And yet all this he did, 
Mary ; and I suspected nothing of it, till one 
and the same day [ learned that you were a 
Protestant, and the wife of Le Maistre.”’ 

‘¢ All this my husband did, Laurence ; yet 
was he neither ungenerous nor dishonorable. 


_ 
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If there be cause for blame, and I do not bai 
deny it, let that blame rest where it should, rel 
upon me, My love for my dear husband | 801 
have never for a moment repented ; in my bel 
changed faith, I humbly rejoice. I do not, sh 
and I never did, justify my marriage without I) 
your knowledge ; he would have had it oth- my 
erwise, but I overruled him ; for I knew your ' 
quick temper and your strong attachment to hu 
your faith, and I feared that you would pre- ert 
vent our union. Dearly have we paid the clo 
penalty, when you sent me forth fortuneless me 
upon the world ; I know you had the right on 
logally to do so, for my portion was made || on 
subject to my marrying with your consent,” (| ma 
‘And every farthing of that portion] |} te 
laced to your credit, and will account to you yo 
onestly for it and all its fruits.’’ 
‘‘OQ! brother, this is indeed being more na 
than just —it is generous, generous and good wh 
as my own dear brother was wont to be in go 
our young days. This will enable us all to be as 
independent, will save us from the shar | 
pang and degradation of poverty — him an at 
my child.’’ cal 
Kennedy started involuntarily. Up to @ Wa 
this moment he had not thought of theex- (gj th 
istence of Joseph Le Maistre ; somehow he sul 
had concluded that he was dead. fre 
‘*‘ He, your husband! did he not die be ste 
fore you left St. Domingo? His name was sla 
not amongst those in the registry of the th 
Santiago.” th 
‘He was not in the Santiago. He had to 
sailed a week before in a vessel bound for clo 
Barbadoes, where he had friends on whose Col 
aid he relied. There we were to meet him eve 
when the Santiago touched on her voyage to Tal 
Europe. I will not relate to you the terrors du 
of that dreadful night, when our ship went 01 
down so suddenly that the sleepers were { 
awakened to seh on deck and find their firs 
graves in the sea; nor how, as I sank with ma 
the vessel in the seething waters that sucked the 
us downwards, with my arms round my ter 
child, I thought of you, brother, and prayed the 
God to forgive us both.”’ om 
The merchant groaned ; he called to mind ver 
the picture that his distempered fancy drew are 
of that awful scene, and how different it was Sea. 
from the reality. The woman continued: 
‘‘ Some friendly hand threw me a rope. I 
seized it, and was drawn, with my child, into all 
asmall boat. There were but two men in it. Hi 
All that dreadful night we drifted about, wr 
and, when the light of the morning broke, by 
they discovered a ship not a mile distant. b 
One of the men took my shawl, and, raising ) 
it up on an oar, signalled the vessel. After a 
some time she perceived us, and in half-an- of 
hour more we were on board and in safety. 
We were landed at St. Lucia, and I com ~ 
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badoes, and found my husband. There we 
remained many years, and at last we have 
sought my native city ; for I had a strong 
belief that God would not will that we 
should be thus estranged forever. And I said 
I would seek you once again, and humble 
myself before you, my own dear brother.” 

‘¢ Nay, dear sister, not so; you shall not 
humble yourself to me, for I, too, have 
erred; but you shall lie in my heart as 
closely as you did before. When you left 
me, Mary, my house was lonely, and I sought 
one to solace me in my sorrow, and such a 
one I found in my dear wife, your old play- 
mate, Hester. She will be to you as a sis- 
ter, and you shall share our home — you and 
your little one.’’ 

‘ Laurence, there is one whom you do not 
name. I share no home and no heart in 
which he also is not . ve Pe a 

oes, I go. His people sha m. e, 
Ss bie God is my God” cit: 

The woman paused, and looked anxiously 
at her brother for a reply; but no repl 
came. His brow grew dark. The evil spirit 
was upon him — that spirit of anger against 
the husband of his sister, which years of 
suffering had not subdued. He rose hastily 
from his seat, and paced the room with rapid 
steps. O! poor, frail, human nature — the 
slave of sin and passion! with all the light 
that shines upon you from above, still loving 
the darkness ; with the voice of God speaking 
to you everywhere and in everything, stil 
ones your ear as the deaf adder; with 
countless unseen, pitying angels around you, 
ever striving to bear you in their hands, and 
raise you heavenward, still grovelling in the 
dust. There, in that man’s heart, was then 
goin on one of those mysterious spiritual 

attles which, from the first hour of the 
first man’s fall till the last hour of the last 
man’s life, have been, and shall be, waged — 
the good and the evil striving for the mas- 
tery, as Michael and the Devil contended for 
the body of Moses. And the battle is fierce, 
and the fortune of the fight shifts and wa- 
vers; but ct last tis over, and the evil angels 
are masters of the human battle-field for a 
season, and enter in and possess it. 

Kennedy stopped short before her. 

‘IT wronged you, and I am ready to make 
all + 4 sister, in my power to you. 
Him I never wronged, but he has sorely 
wronged me. Let us be as we are, strangers 
forever. I swore that it should be so. Shall 
I break my solemn oath?” 

Mary Le Maistre rose from her seat, — 
as death, yet composed as one who has taken 
a fixed resolve. 

‘Laurence Kennedy, for the last time, 
farewell! Your hasty and violent temper I 
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even when that temper wrought me sorrow 
and suffering ; but I did not know till now 
that you had so unforgiving a spirit. To- 
night I left my husband without his knowl- 
edge, while he slept after a heavy day of 
toil, and alone, in this cold winter's night, I 
sought your house — with what hopes it is 
idle now to say. Well, well, these hopes 
have failed me. I will return to my hus- 
band, and we will pray that you may never 
plead in vain for that forgiveness which you 
refused to another.”’ 

She moved towards the door, but Kennedy 
stepped between it and her. 

‘* Mary, Mary, for the love of God do not 
leave me! ”’ 

‘¢ The love of God! What do you know 
of the love of God, or how do you dare to 
appeal to it? God loves the vilest soul that 
sins against him, and pardons him. That 
love is not in you, Laurence Kennedy. ‘If 
a man say, I love God, and hateth his bro 
ther, he is a liar.’ ’’ 

The words fell upon the ear of ape | 
with a terrible and solemn force, and piere 
his heart as it were with asword. The mem- 
ory of that scene years ago, when last they 
stood together in that very room, even as they 
did now, face to face, came vividly before 
him; and the words which she had then 
spoken sounded again as distinctly in his ears 
as they did that day —an awful denunciation 
and appeal to God against him. Once more 
the lite battle is renewed in his soul, and the 
word of God, quick and sharp as a two-edged 
sword, drives back the evil angels till they 
have but one stronghold left. 

‘* My oath — my solemn oath! ”’ cried the 
man, perplexed and in agony. ‘If I had 
not taken that oath ——”’ 

‘* Think you, ‘Laurence Kennedy, that you 
ean plead that oath against Christ’s command 
to love your brother, when you and that 
brother shall stand, at the last day, before 
his judgment-seat? Look round and answer 
me that question.’’ 

Mechanically he turned his head ‘in the 
direction to which she pointed. There stood 
the man of whom they spoke, as if summoned 
by some mysterious power to confront him 
now in the presence of an unseen God, as he 
should yet do before his visible judge. A 
slight, small man, on whose delicate face the 
lines of sorrow were prematurely traced, with 
a dull languid eye, from which all the play- 
ful light of by-gone days had vanished. 
There was no pride now in that form, some- 
what bent with a habitual stoop; and as 
Kennedy looked at him, he could have fan- 
cied that half-a-century had passed over that 
man since last they met. He stood meekly, 
yet with a manly and composed dignity, just 





knew well. and I did not cease to love you, 








within the doorway, awaiting the advance 
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Of his wife’s brother. Kennedy stood irres- 
olute and motionless — the battle rages with- 
in him — the stronghold of pride and long- 
cherished anger is sore assailed, but is not 
yet taken. 

‘Dear husband,’’ said his wife, in her 
quiet yet constraining accents, ‘Mr. Le 
Maistre has come with me from his lodging 
this wild winter night to see you. Will you 
not receive and welcome him — Mary’s hus- 
band, -Laurence ? ’’ 

The little girl, who had accompanied her 
father, when she heard the name, stept softly 
up and looked into her uncle’s face, with a 
‘sweet smile and a look of childish wonder, 
and, touching his hand, said — 

** Are you my Uncle Laurence, that papa 
taught me to name in my prayers night and 
morning? ”’ 

The battle is won, the stronghold is carried, 
and the evil ones are driven from it forever. 
Out of the mouth of the babe has God or- 
dained the strength that gave the victory. 
Kennedy raised the little one in his arms 
and kissed her, and then setting her gently 
down, held out his hand to Le Maistre — 

*¢ Come in, brother Le Maistre; come in 
and sit down with us. With my whole 
heart I make you welcome.”’ 

The women wept silently, but the child 
shouted gleefully and clapped her hands. 
She was fresher from heaven than they, and 
her spiritual sensations were yet akin to 
those of the angels; like them, she rejoiced 
over the sinner that had repented. . 

After a little time, the door was opened, 
and a head thrust hesitatingly into the 
room. 

‘* What the devil is wrong now?” asked 
Kennedy impatiently. 

He felt half-ashamed that any one except 
those around him should witness his emo- 
tion. 

** There ’s nothing wrong now, sir, but 
all’s right ; and it was not the devil at all, 
but a figure that was left out in the last 
entry in your own private account, and so | 
put it down to your credit; and all’s right 
now, and the books balance to a farthing.”’ 

“« Come in, Goggles — come in, old fellow ; 
all is right, thank God, in my accounts with 
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the whole world. See, here are old friends ; 
won’t you wish them a happy new year?”’ 

Goggles obeyed the summons, and walked 
up to the fireplace, where they were all sit- 
ting. 

"The Lord save us! who’s this at all? 
Blessed Virgin! it cannot be! Yes, but it 
is. Ah, dear Miss Mary —I beg your par- 
don, Mistress Le Maistre. Is it possible? — 
alive, alive, as sure as two and two’s four. 
Mr. Le Maistre, I’m proud to see you once 
again. Ah, sir, you’ve been at the multipli- 
cation table, I see, since you left us; ” and 
the old man gave a low chuckle as he looked 
at the child. 

Goggles was a wag in a small way, but 
his jeux d’esprit and figures were always 
arithmetical. 

‘* Ay, and a great addition to their happi- 
ness, Goggles,’’ said his master, humoring 
the old man’s foible. 

‘‘He! he! he! Very true, sir. Thank 
God, there ’s an end to the long division, at 
all events.’ 

«Sit down, old friend; you shall share 
in my joy as you have known my sorrow. 
Come, drink the health of our friends here 
in a glass of wine, and wish them a happy 
new year.”’ 

As he spoke, the bells of St. Patrick's 

hurch rang out a jocund peal upon the night. 
The old year had passed away — passed with 
all its sins and its sorrows, all its good and 
its evil — passed away from Time into Eter- 
nity — gone to be written up in God’s regis- 
ter, against the last day of accounting, when 
Time itself shall be no more. And one 
bright entry will appear under the head of 
that old year of 179-,the record of pride 
subdued, of anger overcome by love, of es- 
tranged hearts united; and whatever sins 
were registered in the page of that year 
against any of those who then sat lovingly 
together at its close, I well believe that the 
earnest repentance of that last half hour 
will be availing with a merciful Judge, and 
that the finger of God’s love will set that re- 
pentance and sorrow and suffering against 
the pride and enmity and anger, and so bal- 





ance that account at the great day of reck- 
oning. 





Tue Crasvs or New York bestows his wealth 
in most princely fashion. In a very interest- 
ing summary of the elucational votes of Amer- 
ica given by the New York Correspondent of the 
Daily News, we find it stated that Mr. Astor 
(whose father founded the great public library 
in that city, at a cost of half a million of dol- 


lars), without ostentation, at an ordinary meet- 
ing of the managing committee, has announced 
his intention of enlarging the first Astor’s idea 
with respect to the library. He very quietly 
placed a hundred thousand dollars — more than 
£20,000 — at the disposal of the Committee for 
the current year ! — Atheneum. 
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CANON STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALES- 
} TINE.* 

An ascent of the Nile, with a pilgrimage 
to Mount Sinai and the Holy Land, are sub- 
jects too exhausted to seem of much promise. 
Mr. Stanley, however, has given character 
and feature to the results of so common a 
journey, by a definite and indeed a novel pur- 
pose. He examines the natural features of 
the countries and their existing remains, less 
with the view of identifying particular ‘* holy 
places” than of tracing the effects of the 
country upon the history and manners of the 
chosen people. Descriptions, and often very 
striking and characteristic descriptions of 
landscape and its ruins, will be found in the 
volume ; traits rather than incidents indica- 
tive of the peoples among whom the traveller 
journeyed will occasionally be met; there are 
references to history, and discussions as to 
the truth of traditions which profess to point 
out particular spots as the exact scenes of re- 
markable Bibleevents. But the great object 
of the author —that which gives form and 
favor to his book —is to exhibit and illus- 
trate life and history by connecting the ap- 
pearances of external nature with the endur- 
ing character of formation, soil, and climate, 
showing how their influence not only affected 
the customs but the very life itself of the peo- 
ple. Not that the traveller means to assert 
that Palestine is unchanged since the days of 
the Patriachs or the Apostles. On the con- 
trary, he frequently points out many changes 
caused by war, depopulation, and neglect of 
culture. Still, from the structure of Pales- 
tine there are certain features which cannot 
be changed, while others admit of little mod- 
ification and that only in particular situa- 
tions. The remarks on wells are of the first 
class : 


‘The geological structure of Palestine, as of 
Greece, is almost entirely limestone. The few 
exceptions are in the Valley of Jordan; which 
must be considered in its own place. This rocky 
character of the whole country has not been 
without its historical results. 

** Not only does the thirsty character of the 
whole East give a peculiar expression to any 
places where water may be had, but the rocky 
soil preserves their identity, and the wells of 
Palestine serve as the links by which each suc- 
cessive age is bound to the other, in a manner 
which at first sight would be thought almost in- 


* Sinai and Palestine in connection with their His- 
tory. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A., Canon of Can- 
ae J Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Published by 
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credible. The name by which they are called 
of itself indicates their permanent character. 
The ‘ well’ of the Hebrew and the Arab is care- 
fully distinguished from the ‘spring.’ The 
spring (’ain) is the bright open source — the 
‘eye’ of the landscape— such as bubbles up 
amongst the crags of Sinai, or rushes forth in a 
copious stream frem En-gedi or from Jericho. 
But the well (beer) is the deep hole bored far 
under the rocky surface by the art of man — the 
earliest traces of that art which these regions ex- 
hibit. By these orifices at the foot of the hills, 
surrounded by their broad margin of smooth 
stone or marble — a rough mass of stone cover- 
ing the top— have always been gathered what- 
ever signs of animation or civilization the neigh- 
borhood afforded. They were the scenes of the 
earliest contentions of the shepherd-patriarchs 
with the inhabitants of the land; the places of 
meeting with the women who came down to draw 
water from their rocky depths — of Eliezer with 
Rebecca, of Jacob with Rachel, of Moses with 
Zipporah, of Christ with the woman of Samaria. 
They were the natural halting-places of great 
caravans, or wayfaring men, as when Moses 
gathered together the people to the well of 
Moab, which the princes dug with their sceptered 
staves, and therefore the resort of the plunderers 
of the Desert, of ‘the noise of archers in the 
places of drawing water.’ What they were ages 
ago in each of these respects they are still. The 
shepherds may still be seen leading their flocks 
of sheep and goats to their margin; the women 
still come with their pitchers and talk to those 
‘who sit by the well’; the traveller still looks 
forward to it as his resting-place for the night, 
if it be ina place of safety; or, if it bein the 
neighborhood of the wilder Bedouins, is hurried 
on by his dragoman or his escort without halt- 
ing a moment; and thus, by their means, not 
only is the image of the ancient life of the coun- 
try preserved, but the scenes of sacred events 
are identified, which under any other circum- 
stances would have perished. The wells of 
Beersheba in the wide frontier-valley of Pales- 
tine are indisputable witnesses of the life of 
Abraham. The well of Jacob, at Shechem, is a 
monument of the earliest and of the latest events 
of sacred history, of the caution of the prudent 
patriarch, no less than of the freedom of the gos- 
pel there proclaimed by Christ.’’ 


The plan of the work embraces Egypt, 
Sinai and the Desert, and Palestine with some 
of the conterminous regions ; the subdivisions 
of Palestine being numerous, and exhaustive 
of its geographical distribution. This main 
body of the book is introduced by remarks on 
the connection of sacred history and geogra- 
phy; in which the nature and utility of the 
author’s undertaking are pointed out. The 
geographical and historical discussions and 
descriptions are closed by a chapter on the 
modern show — the traditional ‘ holy " 
places of Jerusalem, in which criticism is 
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softened by a tolerant spirit; and another 
chapter on the gospel teaching viewed in con- 
nection with the localities of Palestine. In 
this section, the object is not to fix upon 
special spots as the exact place of scme par- 
ticular incident, but to point out the most 
likely region where a parable, for instance, 
was delivered, from the evidence of its scenery 
or productions : thus, vineyards were almost 
confined to Judea. The best illustration of 
the author’s mode of treatment, however, is 
to exhibit a specimen; and the scene of the 
Good Samaritan will answer the purpose : 


‘¢ The previous context of the ‘ Good Samari- 
tan’ would rather lead us to connect its delivery 
with Galilee. But the immediately succeeding 
context naturally brings us into Bethany. In 
this case the story may have been spoken on the 
spot which must certainly have suggested it. 
There we see the long descent of three thousand 
feet, by which the traveller ‘ went down’ from 
Jerusalem on its high table-land to Jericho in the 
Jordan valley. There the last traces of cultiva- 
tion and habitation, after leaving Bethany, van- 
ish away, and leave him in a wilderness as bare 
and as solitary as the Desert of Arabia. Up 
from the valley of the Jordan below, or from the 
caves in the overhanging mountains around him, 
issue the Bedouin robbers, who from a very 
early time gave this road a proverbial celebrity 
for its deeds of blood, and who now make it im- 
possible for even the vast host of pilgrims to de- 
scend tothe Jordan without a Turkish guard. 
Sharp turns of the road, projecting spurs of 
rock, everywhere facilitate the attack and escape 
of the plunderers. They seize upon the traveller 
and strip him, as is still the custom of their de- 
scendants in like case; they beat him severely, 
and leave him, naked and bleeding under the 
fierce sun reflected from the white glaring moun- 
tains, to die, unless some unexpected aid arrives. 
* By chance,’ * by coincidence of circumstances ’ 
that could hardly be looked for, the solitude of 
the road is on the day of this adventure broken 
by three successive travellers ascending or de- 
scending the toilsome height. The first who 
came was, like the previous traveller, on his 
way from the capital, a priest, — probably going 
from the great sacerdotal station in Jericho. The 
road, as it winds amongst the rocky hills where 
the traveller is thus exposed, rises usually into 
a higher pathway, immediately above the pre- 
cipitous descent on the left hand. The priest 

‘saw ’—no one on that long descent could fail 
to see, even from a distance — the wounded man 
lying by the rocky roadside; and he turned up 
on the high pathway and passed him by. The 
next was a Levite, coming or going between the 
two priestly cities; and he, when he reached the 
spot, also cast a momentary glance of compassion 
at the stranger, and climbed the pathway and 
went forward. The third was one of the hated 
race, who was not more solitary here in this wild 
desert than he would have been in the crowded 


streets of Jerusalem. He, too, mounted on his 
ass or mule, came close to the fatal spot, saw 
the stranger, bound up the wounds, placed him 
on his own beast, and brought him before even- 
ing to a caravanserai, —such a one asstill exists 
like a rude hospice on the mountain-side, about 
half-way between Jerusalem and Jericho, ~and 
on the morning left him there to be cared for till 
he should himself return to Jerusalem. Such is 
the outward story, truly the product of one of 
the most peculiar scenes of Judea, yet which 
has now spread through a range as vast as its 
own wide scope, the consolation of the wanderer 
and the sufferer, of the outcast and the heretic, 
in every age and in every country.”’ 


Most of the chapters contain a twofold di- 
vision : the first part, consisting of topograph- 
ical discussion and illustration, is followed by 
extracts from the author’s letters or journals, 
descriptive of the’actual scenery of particular 
places, and of the personal impression made 
upon himself. Egypt especially contains 
some very graphic and interesting passages 
of this kind. As a single scene, Damascus 
is among the most striking : 


** Damascus should be approached only one 
way, and that is from the West. The traveller 
who comes from that quarter passes over the 
great chain of Anti-Libanus; he crosses the 
watershed, and he finds himself following the 
course of a little stream flowing through a richly- 
cultivated valley. This stream is the Barada. 
It flows on, and the cultivation which at its rise 
spreads far and wide along its banks, nourished 
by the rills which feed it, gradually is contracted 
within the limits of its single channel. The 
mountains rise round it absolutely bare. The 
peaks of Mount Sinai are not more sterile than 
these Syrian ranges. ... . But the river winds 
through them visible everywhere by its mass of 
vegetation, — willow, poplars, hawthorn, wal- 
nut, hanging over a rushing volume of crystal 
water,— the more striking from the contrast of 
the naked desert in which it is found. 

** One of the strongest impressions left by the 
East is the connection — obvious enough in it- 
self, but little thought of in Europe — between 
verdure and running water. But never — not 
even in the close juxtaposition of the Nile valley 
and the sands of Africa — have I seen so won- 
derful a witness to this life-giving pow“r as the 
view on which we are now entering. he fur- 
ther we advance the contrast becomes more and 
more forcible; the mountains more bare, the 
green of the river-bed more deep and rich. At 
last a cleft opens in the rocky hills between two 
precipitous cliffs; up the side of one of these 
cliffs the road winds; on the summit of the cliff 
there stands a ruined chapel. Through the 
arches of that chapel, from the very edge of the 
mountain-range, you look down on the plain of 
Damascus. It is here seen in its widest and full- 
est perfection, with the visible explanation of the 





whole secret of its great and enduring charm, 
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that which it must have had when it was the 
solitary seat of civilization in Syria, and which 
it will have as long as the world lasts. The 
river is visible at the bottom, with its green 
banks, rushing through the cleft; it bursts forth, 
and as if in a moment scatters over the plain, 
through a circle of thirty miles, the same ver- 
dure which had hitherto been confined to its sin- 


‘glechannel. It is like the bursting of a shell — 


the eruption of a volcano— but an eruption not 
of death but of life. Far and wide in front ex- 
tends the wide plain, its horizon bare, its lines 
of surrounding hills bare, all bare far away on 
the road to Palmyra and Bagdad. In the midst 
of this plain lies at your feet the vast lake or is- 
land of deep verdure, walnuts and apricots wav- 
ing above, corn and grass below; and in the 
midst of this mass of foliage rises, striking out 
its white arms of streets hither and thither, and 
its white minarets above the trees which embosom 
them, the city of Damascus. On the right towers 
the snowy height of Hermon, overlooking the 
whole scene. Close behind are the sterile lime- 
stone mountains: so that you stand literally be- 
tween the living and the dead. And the ruined 
arches of the ancient chapel, which serve as a 
centre and framework to the prospect and re- 
trospect, still preserve the magnificent story 
which, whether truth or fiction, is well worthy 
of this sublime view. Here, hard by the sacred 
heights of Salehiyeh — consecrated by the cay- 
erns and tombs of a thousand Mussulman saints 
— the Prophet is said to have stood, whilst yet 
a camel-driver from Mecca, and after gazing on 
the scene below, to have turned away without 
entering the city. ‘ Man,’ he said, ‘can have 
but one paradise—and my paradise is fixed 
above... .. 

**Qne other traditional view there is on the 
opposite side of Damascus, which, though nearer 
at hand and only seen from the level ground, is, 
if correct, yet more memorable — the most mem- 
orable, indeed, which even this world-old city 
has presented to mortal eyes. A quarter of an 
hour from the walls of the city on the Eastern 
side, the Christian burial-ground, and a rude 
mass of conglomerate stone, mark the reputed 
scene of the conversion of St. Paul. We were 
there ‘at noon.’ There was the cloudless blue 
sky overhead; close in front the city-walk, in 
part still ancient; around it, the green mass of 
groves and orchards; and beyond them, and 
deeply contrasted with them, on the South the 
white top of Hermon, on the North the gray hills 
ofSaalyah. Such, according to the local belief, 
was St. Paul’s view when the light became dark- 
ness before him, and he heard the voice which 
turned the fortunes of mankind.’’ 


Sinai and Palestine is the result of a jour- 
ney performed in 1852-3; but the prepara- 
tions to profit by the pilgrimage must have 
been made long before. Mr. Stanley shows 
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himeelf thoroughly familiar with the general 
history as well as with the travellers and 
topographers of the lands he visited. This 
enables him to compare the present with the 
past, not only at extreme distances of time, 
as the Scriptural and present ages, but at fre- 
quent intervening intervals. He is also able 
to enrich his work by various and appropriate 
illustrations, as well as touch upon topics 
which if they have no immediate result still 
have a practical bearing. One of these is 
the effect of cultivation upon climate. We 
know that all the middle portions of Europe, 
and even Italy, have become much milder than 
in the days of Julius Czesar: it is said that 
the climate of Canada and the United States 
is greatly ameliorated. This has been effected 
by clearing woods, exposing the earth to the 
sun, and the draining which all cultivation 
more or less effects. Equally great changes 
seem to have taken place in the East, but of 
an opposite kind, though caused most proba- 
bly by the same process— felling trees or 
shrubs. Weall know how Greece has altered 
for the worse by the destruction of her woods. 
Captain Whittingham, on his return voyage 
from China, observed hills now bare and 
parched that were formerly covered by wood, 
as he sailed through the Straits of Malacca: 
and the sight induced him to number up 
many places in the Tropies which had been 
denuded of vegitation. Mr. Stanley conceives 
it possible that tracts of Arabia itself, espe- 
cially the vicinity of Sinai, formerly maintained 
a larger population than at present. He 
may, however, be somewhat biased by his 
argument on’ the Jewish wanderings in the 
wilderness. 

From the disquisitional character of the 
work, the essential sameness of the subject, 
and the perhaps unavoidable tendency to ac- 
cumulate particulars, it is of necessity rather 
heavy as a whole ; though this objection does 
not apply to sections, and it is well adapted 
for separate perusal. It is a very extraor- 
dinary production : the combination of great 
learning and continual observation, felici- 
tously directed to a particular object, sus- 
tained by unceasing attention and energy, 
and relieved from mere theological pedantry 
by lofty aims and a practical knowledge of 
life. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE WHITE FEATHER. 


Now that I am home again from these 
terrible scenes, for good, and never more to 
be so tried and tortured: now that I am 
maimed for you, my reader, and all my fel- 
low-countrymen, I can speak —I can tell the 
whole truth. Not if even you could point 
at me with the cold unpitying finger all men 
level at such as I, would it matter now; for 
though I do thus plead guilty, and confess I 
am a Coward, the proof is against it, and the 
verdict must needs be, ‘‘ Not guilty.” 

Be sure, it is not for nothing, at this time 
of life, and covered with honors — deserved, 
Heaven knows, far more than those reaped 
by reckless brave men — that I thus hide my 
sears, and tear asunder my laurel. I have 
earned it with sweats, with toil, and with 
terrible fear: I have fought for it, won it, 
with weak heart and trembling hand; with 
the fearfulest odds against me, for doubt 
warred in my own camp. Ah! you, my 
brave comrades, who love me, how little you 
knew of the storm that was raging at heart 
— far worse than the driving bullet and shell 
hurtling hither and thither—asI stood by 
your side in the conflict, the pride and the 
mere desperation that strove to trample down 
fear, that dread most degrading of all, the 
fear of the lead and the steel ! 

Let me think when it was I first found out 
this clinging curse, when I first knew myself 
to be leprous, a thing to be shunned by my 
kind. I was born so, I believe, for I do not 
remember to have ever been frightened in 
childhood, “jumped upon,”’ shut up in dark 
rooms, or terrified with sheets and turnip-tops ; 
no, I suffered none of those hideous experi- 
ments, such as are wantonly tried, with the 
chance of producing a laugh —or epilepsy, 
or nervousness for life, or madness. I read 

no terrible legends; but I well recollect, even 
in childhood, how shockingly I suffered. 
What a fearful thing to me was the black- 
ness and silence of night, and how welcome 
the gray gleam of morning; what sweats, 
what agonies, did my infant frame endure, 
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the wall, and in the air; shuffling with their 
shapeless forms in hiding-places here, and 
there, in the cupboard where the coals were 
kept especially, but where Sarah’s gowns were 
hanging also, and even in my chest of tiny 
drawers. When I hid my head within the 
bed-clothes, it was worse; these creatures 
leaned over me, and moped and mowed, and 
stood ready with their bony hands when I 
came up again, which I was obliged to do, 
porpoise-like, to breathe. What dreams I 
had! not about things familiar to me at all, 
but full of unearthly horrors, of monstrous 
and lurid character, and ending with some 
dire result. I could feel, too, but it was no 
comfort to me, that I was dreaming, and that 
I should wake—as I did wake— with a 
dreadful cry, and find the fever-drops in great 
beads upon my forehead, fresh from having 
been whirled round on a gigantic wheel for 
years and years, or pushed on, inch by inch, 
to the brow of a frightful precipice. Night- 
mares were mere hobbyhorses to me. 

There was aroom in our old house at home 
with a strange noise in it—a drip, drip, 
dripping, and then a chirp in the old chim- 
ney, which never began till evening. I used 
to peep in through the doorway by daylight, 
sometimes holding the latch in my hand, so 
as to be ready for a run, but never entered 
alone, nor would have done so for worlds. 
There was a death in the house, a death of 
one near and dear to me, when I was about 
seven or eight, in this very room; and even 
now, I associate that dread event and the 
staange sound together. I heard the family 
begin to talk of this on one occasion, and 
there went a hush through them, and ‘* Char- 
ley’s in the room,’’ they whispered. This 
made matters far worse ; for, with a singular 
instinct, I had concealed my fears as much as 
possible, not so much from shame, but be 
cause I had felt I should not be sympathized 
with. I didnot know then what a disgrace- 
ful, wretched, and unpitied thing a coward 
is! I knew I was one, first, I think, by this 
incident : I was walking over Blackheath by 
myself, as I liked well enough to do in the 


as the shades of evening thickened, and I was | broad day ; and on the outskirts, at the open- 
left alone in my little crib till my nurse’s|ing of a leafy lane, I came upon this scene : 


bedtime ! 


What could a child—TI used to|there was a poor donkey tied by a short 


think —like me have done, to be so perse-|chain, which galled his fetlock, to a post; 
cuted? The whole powers of blackness seemed | and just without. the range of his tether sat 
‘to be leagued against me, whispering about|a cripple, engaged in tormenting the poor 
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always aiming at the fetlock that was galled. 
I remember that green lane with blossoming 
May in the tall hedgerows, and the birds re- 
hearsing their summer songs, and the deformed 
miscreant sitting at his hellish pastime, and 
the patient suffering creature, as though I 
saw them now. My young blood boiled with- 
in me, for I ever hated the lust of cruelty 
with the hate of the bravest, and I cried out 
shame upon him. Thelook the abortion cast 
upon me asI spoke, I have not yet got rid of ; 
I stood petrified before it, with my feet rooted 
in the earth. It would have been easy for 
me to have escaped from him, for he had but 
one leg and one arm, had I not been thus 
spell-bound. I cursed him in my heart, but 
I feared him worse than I hated him. He bade 
me watch him kill the donkey, and he re- 
doubled his cruel efforts ; he told me to throw 
stones also, or he would “clutch ” me, he 
said. I don’t know what wickedness I might 
not have been made to do, but that a man 
came up that moment, and drove the monster 
off; but I had done, or left undone, enough 
to know from that moment my curse. I did 
not need our rescuer’s —a Kentish plough- 
man’s — remark, of ‘‘ Thee shouldst have 
flinted [stoned] him, boy,” to tell me I was a 
coward. 

I rather liked my first school, for I was 
somewhat of a favorite with the boys, and 
there were a good many sleeping in one room, 
which was an immense comfort ; and when I 
heard that I was about to be sent from it to 
a military college, my heart, which was never 
very high, sank down to zero, and all the 
atrocities that martial law had ever inflicted 
thronged my imagination by day, and sat 
upon my chest at night. However, there 
was a good long vacation-time before the ex- 
amination came off, and I determined to enjoy 
that, at least. 

My uncle asked me down to his house in 
Somersetshire, which, except for its loneliness, 
T was accustomed to consider the most charm- 
ing in the world; and down I went. Now, 
it so happened that, not expecting his invita- 
tion to be so promptly accepted, himself and 
his family had been engaged to dine and 
sleep out, on the very night I arrived ; and, 
not liking to increase an already considerable 
party, he left me at home with-an apology 
and a couple of woman-servants. That was 
the facetious manner in which I painted my 
lonely condition ; and, indeed, had it not 
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been for a certain humorous way I had got 
into of looking at everything serious, my life, 
through fear, would have been almost insup- 
portable. I firmly believe that I first tried it, 
amongst many other experiments, asa means of 
correcting my weakness ; and although it is 
hard for a small boy to take a comic view, for 
instance, of burglars at midnight, I really suc- 
ceeded in doing myself some service by this 
means. In after years, and amidst a common 
danger, a very tolerable joke would often es- 
cape my trembling lips, to procure me, when 
the peril was over, a great reputation for 
presence of mind. 

Well, my uncle went to his dinner-party, 
and I went to bed — in a room over the low 
verandah, which anybody could get upon 
from the ground, with no shutters to the 
window, and only a kind of button by way 
of a bolt. However, I locked the door — 
saying to myself, it was as well they should 
not enter by two ways at once — and tried 
to get to sleep before burglar-time. I had a 
life-preserver by my side, but did not place 
much confidence in a weapon which I knew I 
should not dare to use ; and I had matches, 
but no candle alight, because I believed that 
would attract ruffians, as it does death’s-head 
moths. The village-clock striking twelve 
awoke me; the iron warning seemed as 
though it would never cease, and I pressed 
my fingers into my ears toshut it out. Now, 
with the exception of dog-howling, there is 
no midnight sound more distressing to me 
than clock-striking. Yes, there is— hark ! 
hush! secretly, stealthily, dully, I hear a 
file at its nefarious work. No, not a file— 
a diamond, cutting a pane of my window out, 
for the convenience of unfastening the button. 
I could not pray, even inwardly, for my whole 
soul was taken up with the fear that casteth out 
love. I could not scream nor speak for the 
chattering of my teeth, but I coughed ; not as 
I had intended it to be, an assuring cough, as 
much as to say: ‘‘ Here I am, my fine fellows, 
a powerful, athletic person, wide awake, and 
delighting in combat,” but a strangled, mis- 
erable cough, such as a timid youth might 
give who thought it was likely to be his last 
effort in the breathing way. Nevertheless, 
the diamond ceased cutting, and there were 
whispers outside at the top of the verandah. 
I sat up in a bath of perspiration, and stared, 
like the sphinx, with dilated eyeballs at the 
window-curtains. A light all of a sudden 
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flashed upon me from a dark-lantern, and I 
knew that the ruffians were about to enter. 
I stole out of bed with the life-preserver, and 
approached the casement. All seemed still, 
save for the beating of my heart, that throb- 
bed like a huge clock within me. I stood 
ready to strike the first intruder as he came 
in, as he must have done, head-foremost. I 
stood ready, I repeat, but I don’t think I 
should have done it. After a while—I do 
not know how long—I peeped through the 
curtains, and beheld— moonshine, moon- 
shine almost as bright as sunshine, and no 
burglars on the verandah with dark-lanterns 
and diamonds at all. There was a dreadful 
sight in the cheval-glass, however, of a small 
youth in white raiment, with his knees ex- 
ceedingly close to one another, and a face 
like a turnip-top ; and I should think I was 
a stone lighter than when I went to bed. 
That night’s experience is a fair specimen of 
the charming way in which I generally spent 
the periods devoted to repose. The light 
from the dark-lantern was caused by that 
unnatural and protracted stare of mine, and 
may be seen by ey else who looks long 
enough ; and the whispering I heard, and the 
glass-cutting, was the blood doing something 
or other it should not have done about my 
ears, I suppose: but it is easy enough to be 
scientific and explanatory by daylight. 
When I went to the military college, my 
disease was in no way bettered; but, thanks 
to my strenuous exertions, it got no worse, 
and certainly became more capable of con- 
cealment. ry as I was, I had set myself to 
work to effect its cure; and from that time 
to this, I had never let myself be utterly 
beaten. I needed not the chance expres- 
sions regarding “ pluck” and “ funk,’’ such 
as every schoolboy hears ten times a day, 
to teach me what the world thinks upon this 
matter ; and, knowing its judgment to be a 
hard one, I determined from the first it 
should not be expressed upon me. That it 
was a cruelly wrong and unjust one, I found 
out soon enough at the college: I found 
there every description of cruelty in active 
operation, and delight in giving pain to be 
actually the leading characteristic of the 
corps of gentlemen-cadets. I saw authority 
lending itself to assist the oppressors and to 
tie the hands of the oppressed. When a 
large corporal beat wantonly a small cadet 
— more helpless than a woman, because, b 
the military regulations, he was forbidden to 
defend himself—I discovered the tyrant 
might still be considered a very courageous 
fellow ; and, from these circumstances, I be- 
gan to be more easyin my mind. For if the 
general opinion decreed that a physical dis- 
ability to face danger calmly was worse than 
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less persons, it was clear that the general 
opinion could neither be right nor valuable. 
I knew that I myself would rather be shot 
— if it could be done, as Bob Acres wished it 
to be, ‘* unawares’’—than commit an act 
of cruelty. I knew that I had the — 
moral courage, and could have addtessed 
5000 Tories with enthusiasm upon the rights 
of men, provided only that they kept the 
peace ; and because the whir of a cricket-ball 
made me tremble, because a fear came over 
me in peril that I could no more prevent 
than a landsman can sea-sickness, was I t- 
be an outcast and a pariah among such men 
as the corporal? Now, the corporal was 
half the college, and would be the other half 
when the other half was old enough. No; 
I knew that I had a contemptible weakness, 
not easily cured or concealed, but I no 
longer humbled myself in the dust, or made 
myself miserable about what I could not help. 

I purposely attended the fencing-rooms to 
accustom myself to the sight of naked steel ; 
I stood as close to the cannon as was per- 
mitted by the gunners; and I climbed far 
higher up the gymnastic-pole than my brain 
could easily bear. That soldiering was just 
the profession least adapted to me, I was 
convinced—but my family was not rich 
enough to justify my throwing up my chance 
ofa commission — so I adapted myself for itas 
wellasI could. Of course, there were many 
cowards besides myself; and, whether they 
were hangdog, shambling poltroons, or brag- 

ing, lying Bessuses, I saw through them 
ike glass. 

All deeds of violence on my part, however 
justified and called for by the occasion, were 
the results of prudence and reflection. The 
sense of shame, and the fear of detection, 
had to reinforce mere honest indignation be- 
fore I went into action; though my nature 
was sensitive and impulsive enough, anger 
was no match for fear. Staying at a cadet 
friend’s house in a vacation, this incident 
happened to me: I was accompanying his 
two sisters from an afternoon concert in the 
town, when a couple of young dandies in- 
sulted them ; they followed so closely, that 
it was impossible Dut that their impertinent 
remarks must have been heard. I was in- 
dignant beyond measure ; but in the ladies’ 
presence, of course, both words and deeds 
were out of the question: I therefore saw 


y |them home before I confronted their tor- 


mentors. They were tall unwhiskered youths, 
with foolish but not wicked faces, and upon 
one of them, who wore a moustache, I turned 
rapidly, as the door closed upon my charges, 
with my cane in hand. I saw him draw one 
leg back irresolutely, which cost him a 
threshing at least as much as did his inso- 





a morbid lust for inflicting pain upon help- 


lence; for I gave him a one-two over the 
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head and shoulders as decisively as a Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald might have done. I don’t 
know whether he fled first or the other, but 
I found myself pursuing them both through 
the streets of Roughfield, at the pace of about 
fifteen miles an hour. I was, as might be 
perhaps expected, one of the fastest runners 
of my day, and it was easy for me to get 
near enough to the uncaned one to trip him 


_into the gutter, and administer a three-four 


in continuation of the tune I had played so 
satisfactorily upon his friend: a policeman 
then came up, and I gave him into custody. 
If I had hired the creatures to behave as 
they did, nothing could have gone off more 
charmingly. When my host, Jack Stan- 
aa, heard the circumstances, he was quite 
delighted, and grateful to me beyond meas- 
ure. ‘If,’ said he, “the man in custody 
should want satisfaction for the licking you 
~ him, he must have it from me, mind.” 

said, at first, [ should much prefer shooting 
him myself, but gradually suffered myself to 
be over-ruled ; however, we thought it better 
not to press the charge, and the accused 
thought it better to take himself off quietly. 
But I was the lion of Roughfield vy nl 
Mr. Stanhope’s friend, who had horsewhipped 
two ruffians for winking at Mr. Stanhope’s 
sisters. I believe, during that period, I 
might have taken my choice out of a dozen 
ladies for my bride ; but I was not in want 
of a wife, but’of a reputation. 

The usual routine of a military college 
was at last over, and I found myself a com- 
missioned officer of the 200th regiment. My 
comrades, upon the whole, were a light- 
hearted, generous set of fellows, and one or 
two of them right true friends indeed. There 
was but one entirely black sheep in all the 
flock — Lieutenant Bullseye. He could sin 
well, play whist tolerably, and, provided al 
things went smoothly with him, was rather 
a jovial person, so that, I am sorry to say, 
he was not unpopular ; but he was infamous- 
ly cruel both to man and horse, sneering 
and overbearing in manner, and absolutely 
offensive to all persons who expressed opin- 
ions contrary to his own, which happened to 
be singularly bad ones. When he was in 
wine, the lieutenant was something awful ; 
and he was in wine from eight o’clock Pp. m. 
to three o’clock a. m. invariably. He did 
not like me from the first, and took every 
means of letting me know it. Now it was 
my sword-belt that was awry, and now my 
shako should have been in place of the forage- 
cap; or I made such a row at mess, or I was 
a sulky dog that never spoke. I flattered 
myself, perhaps with reason, that I, from 
the military college, knew as much of regi- 
mental regulations as Lieutenant Bullseye 
from nowhere, and had probably had as good 





opportunities as he of learning how to be- 
have myself at dinner; but he was deter- 
mined to bully me, and bully me he did. 
Affairs had come to that crisis when opinion 
began to be divided as to whether I ‘ took it 
deuced good-naturedly from Bullseye,’’ or 
did not dare resent it. I had had it on m 
lips a score of times to warn him that 
would throw a bottle at him if he said 
another word; but thete’s many a slip 
*twixt the bottle and lip, and I had never 
og mustered the pluck to do it. One trick 
e played me might have ruined me forever 
but for the merest accident. Half-a-dozen 
of us had been out into the country, and 
were about returning in a mail-phaeton and 
a dog-cart. Bullseye had been as disagree- 
able as usual during the day, and had not 
improved since dinner-time ; I had left the 
room to avoid him, and was lounging by the 
inn-door looking on at the harnessing of the 
horses ; and, the windows of the apartment 
I had just quitted being open, I was fortu- 
nate enough to hear the following plot: — It 
was proposed, amidst several ‘‘too bads”’ 
and ‘* precious shames ;’’ but Bullseye, by 
reason of his ‘‘ bad eminence,’’ managed to 
et it carried. The party, under this and 
that excuse, were to go back in the phaeton, 
and leave me to drive home alone; the five 
were to get on very fast, attire themselves as 
highwaymen, and stop poor me on the heath 
in the dark night. And as they plotted, so 
it came to pass; but I myself was armed by 
that time with more evil eggs and rotten 
oranges than are usually stowed in front of 
a young gentleman’s dog-cart, and, singling 
out my especial foe from the rest, I made his 
— crape but a very small protection to 
im. 

One night, he went a little further than 
any of his previous experiments: he told 
me, in the presence of several others, that, 
as it was his guard-night, he intended to 
come and duck me in the morning between 
two and three ; and I told him, on my part, 
that I should like to see him at it. This 
was accepted as a regular challenge, and I 
knew that the auditors would make up their 
minds permanently, according to my be- 
havior. I was, I confess, burning with a 
very considerable passion for revenge by this 
time, and I arranged my plans with care ; 
they were simply the placing of a couple of 
heavy iron candlesticks by my bedside, and 
the waiting until it was time. My friend 
came up through the dark as cautiously as a 
cat; but fear i= a perfect hearing, and I 
caught the ring of a scabbard against the 
banisters well enough; I heard his footfall 
on the landing, too; and allowing, as I 
thought, just so much interval as would have 
brought him to the door, I let fly one of my 








missiles as hard as I could fling it. He was 
nearer than I had east T'baped ¢ with 
a n close by me; an ea out in 
beter to strikes light. My feet got into 
the water that was doubtless flowing from 
his broken jug, and I slipped up. hen I 
had lit the candle, I found the lieutenant 
seemingly dead upon the floor, and the wet 
on the floor to be caused by a pool of blood 
that was increasing momently from a wound 
over his temple. The unfortunate practical 
joker was in hospital for seven months, and 

e bore that terrible lesson written over his 
brow to his grave. Upon consultation with 
his intimates, he came to the conclusion 
that, under the circumstances — I had every 
day inquired after his health —it would be 
better to cut than to shoot me; and, except 
when regimental duty required, we never 
spoke to each other again. I cannot but 
recommend some such similar course of pro- 
ceeding to all young ensigns troubled with 
Bullseyes : the remedy is severe, but it is, I 
believe, the best one. If youare me and 
strong — which you are not likely to be, or 
Bullseye would not be there—get out of 
bed, and lick him by all means ; but, other- 
wise, take to your iron candlestick. 

There was one man, Captain Childers, in 
the old 200th, who would have redeemed 
the character of any regiment, although 
composed otherwise of Bullseyes. Without 
being what is called pious, the captain was 
the most unaffectedly good man I ever ‘knew ; 
the soldiers of his own company positively 
adored him; and the mess, ongh ke was 
never a late sitter, nor more than a tolerable 
hand with a cue or a card, gave him three- 
times-three with greater enthusiasm than to 
any other man. Although obviously gener- 
ous, and living in better style than most of 
us, his expenditure was not what might have 
been ry from one of his su for- 
tune. I had heard this remark young- 
sters more than once, and contirmed by some 
gray-haired captain or veteran subaltern 
raised for good conduct from the ranks. 
** Childers spends all his money,’’ they said, 
‘in buying pleasures for other people ; ”’ 
and, certainly, if a good fairy ever did wear 
the wings of a grenadier captain, it was in 
the gallant 06th, under the mortal appella- 
tion of Childers. 

When my name was on the top of the list 
of ensigns, and nothing but death could 
have made me a lieutenant, the fairy took 
me for a walk upon Chatham ramparts ; 
and, the conversation turning upon the pur- 
chase-system, I expressed my opinion against 
it strongly enough. ‘ Look at Captain Slo- 
man, who is only one step before you,’’ I 
said, ‘and has been in the regiment fifteen 
years longer than yourself! Look at young 
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Greenorn, who isthe third purchasing-ensign, 
who will walk over my head ; and on pret 
the trickery and black-legging that take place 
all the year round, about buying this and 
that man out of the regiment altogether, 
that the rich ones may get on, and four 
hundred pounds is wanted from. one, and 
two hundred pounds from another, accord- 
ing as he is benefitted by the alteration.” 

** All quite true,” replied Childers; and 
although the purchasing-system does prevent 

reat senility among the commanding-officers, 
it is, upon the whals, a very indifferent plan ; 
but remember, you need only have the — 
lation-money — whieh you are actually for- 
bidden to exceed — once lodged at Cox’s, and 
no power on earth can oblige you. to be 
passed over.” 

‘Yes, captain. But what young man is 
prepared, with ever so much justice on his 
side, to dare the indignation of his brother- 
officers in thus stopping the promotion of 
half the regiment? Could any more odious 
system have been contrived than this, which 
renders an honest man who does his duty an 
object of contempt? And, moreover, how 
few of us have even this regulation-money ? 
Where, for instance, am I to look for it, or 
Jones, or Smith, or Robinson? ”’ 

‘‘ That,’’ said the captain, speaking slowly, 
and with some hesitation, ‘‘ is just what I 
wanted to get at. The fact is, [ have some 
loose cash lying idle; and if you will permit 
me to lend it to you until you are a general 
officer, with a regiment of your own, and the 
commandantship, say, of Chatham, it will 
confer on me a great pane. No, there’s 
no obligation ; I look upon it quite as an 
investment, I assure you, and the mone 
shall be lodged for you at once. You will 
be quiet about this, please, to everybody, 
and hint, if people wonder, at an unexpected 
legacy.”’ 

Captain Sloman, whom Childers had in- 
sisted on placing before himself on the Army 
List, had had a legacy of this sort before me, 
and four or five other officers besides ; and, 
thanks to our common benefactor, I was a 
lieutenant before the year was out. My 
gratitude to this man turned to affection, 
which increased as I came to know him 
better ; from his companion, I became his 
friend. I talked to him unreservedly, as I 
would have talked to a wise and tender- 
hearted elder brother ; and, at last, I told 
him all. I had read of some, similarly 
afflicted with myself, who had found noble 
mentors — men who, brave as lions them- 
selves, had pity and advice for their weaker 
brethren — and Childers, I said to myself, is 
surely one of these. I revealed my secret; 
I said to him, the man whom you have made 
your friend is a coward. 
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I knew at once that I had gone too far ; I 
had rashly judged this high-minded, honor- 
able man to be able to reason calmly even on 
this matter. He could not conceal from me 
that he was deeply shocked: he said I was 
most culpable in entering the service at all; 
that I ought to leave it while no mischief 
had yet been done ; and then, on a sudden, 
the remembrance of what he had done for 
me struck him, and he colored to the very 
roots of his hair. I said I would sell out, 
if he pleased, as I was in his hands—a cruel 
and improper speech enough, but I was very 
angry and disappointed — but he only re- 
plied: ‘« Let us sleep on this, and talk more 
about it to-morrow morning.” 

I togsed and tumbled sleepless on my little 
camp-bed, cursing my folly and anathema- 
tizing the whole martial race; but, soon 
after dawn, Childers came in with out- 
stretched hand ; and ‘“‘ Forgive.me, my dear 
fellow; you were right,’’ he said: ‘ your 
conduct has been very praiseworthy. Byall 
means, seek every mf ef of strengthen- 
ing your nerves ; and I hope, please God, to 
see you one day by my side in battle for God 
and the Queen against somebody.’’ 

Not eighteen months from that time, the 
news of the declaration of war with Russia 
came to us while at mess, and I cheered as 
lustily as any: perhaps the danger seemed 
then so distant, or else, as I believe, my 
desire to shew myself worthy of the trast 
which Childers had in me, outweighed my 
fears. The town where we were quartered 
was soon ringing with preparation for the 
field; the harbor was baled with frigates 
and transports for embarkation ; and among 
the first regiments that received the route for 
the East was the old 200th. 

In the dirty troop-ship Obstinate, I was 
soon convinced that fear itself was not with- 
out a master: unaccustomed as I was to the 
ocean, I saw, in the Bay of Biscay, wave 
after wave rise above the topmast of our 
vessel, and gulf after gulf yawning to receive 
us, without a touch of terror. If men had 
hauled me from my noisome berth, or torn 
me from the deck-side, to which I was gener- 
ally lashed, to hurl me into those roarin 
depths, I should neither have been alarm 
nor surprised. Unutterable sickness had 
seized upon body and.soul ; but when we had 
passed the Straits, and the fair blue Mediter- 
ranean broke into smiles around us, it seemed 
as if I was waking in heaven after purga- 
torial pains. I promenaded the deck, and 
listened to the inspiriting Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer, of our good band with a high heart. 
The incessant note of war that pealed from 
everywhere was irresistibly blithe; and the 
enthusiasm, and sensibly closer alliance 
among ourselves, invigorated me greatly. 








To a constitutional coward, a danger that 
threatens him in common with others, is 
light compared with one which affects him 
alone; that want of reliance and distrust 
which he feels in himself, he is far from 
transferring to his companions; he is inclined 
rather to believe in their invincibility, in 
proportion as he doubts his own; and of all 
the hopeful hearts that beat at Gallipoli in 
1854, there was none that looked forward to 
the issue of the coming conflict with less 
mistrust than mine. - ia ‘ 

I purposely confined myself as much as 

bie to thes neral fie ir tion; I care- 
ully shut out all morbid forebodings of what 
might happen to me personally; I 4 
fervently to be rendered a brave man, for my 
country’s sake; I called every reflection of 
prudence, and every sentiment of honor, to 
aid my determination. I think no man in 
the British army had so hard a battle to 
fight before he touched Russian soil as I. 

On Thursday the 14th of September we 
came in sight of the long level coast whereon 
we were to land, and unfortunately our regi- 
ment disembarked on that very day; I slept 
that night in a pouring rain without an 
sort of roof to shelter me. Childers and 
had got under the lee of a hayrick for some 
time; but a stronger than we, a general 
with his whole staff, indeed, dislodged us 
from that enviable position. What a miser- 
able appearance did that bright army of the 
day before present at daybreak! A drizzling 
rain was still falling dully upon garments 
already like so much sponge; the very bugles 
pte to have water in their waking notes ; 
and the flags, that were set here and there 
to mark the ground to be taken up by the 
different divisions, clung miserably together 
in wet folds. Nearly a week was passed in 
this picnicking fashion ; and, except a little 
skirmishing with Cossacks and the visits of a 
stray cannon-ball or two, which did no 
execution, we saw and heard little of the 
Russians. On the 19th, we encamped on 
the north side of the Alma. The position 
of my regiment, as we moved forward on the 
following morning to the river-bank, was al- 
most on the extreme left of the army ; before 
us one great cliffs of some 700 feet in 
height, interested by deep ravines, and be- 
tween them and the stream were broad belts 
of vineyard ; a fair prospect to look upon, as 
nature made it. But besides the ravines, 
there were trenches dug along the hillside, 
and a great triangular battery near the sum- 
mit; other lesser batteries could be seen 
commanding the approaches ; and the broken 
ground in front, as was soon discovered, was 
set with riflemen. Our noble ships had sailed 
beside us as we marched, and their shells 


cleared the more exposed heights of the hill 
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of its defenders pretty rapidly. To avoid the 
fire from the Russian guns, we were, most 
of us, lying upon the ground in waiting for 
the signal to advance. I lay quite quiet, 
with my hand upon my heart, to feel how it 
was going: it was going a good deal faster 
than [ could have wished; my sword, too, 
seemed to tremble in my hand rather more 
than mere excitement accounted for. The 
hurtling of the balls certainly sounded ter- 
ribly, and the bursting of the shells a good 
deal worse, In the front, the Russian village 
was a mass of flame and smoke; and to the 
right, admist continuous streams of fire, I 
could see the attack of the French. The 
nimble Zouaves went up the hill at a trot, 
and leaped from rock to rock like chamois ; 
but when they reached the summit, they 
drew together their scattered lines, and the 
Russian riflemen fell back before the bayonet 
upon their main body. At this moment, 
and about two o’clock —for I was so ‘‘ super- 
fluous,’’ as Falstaff says, as to look at my 
watch, mechanically and without intent — 
the word was given to advance. I felt cold 
and sick as I strode forward, but with no 
definite idea of any sort; presently, the can- 
non-balls made little lanes of us to left and 
right; and a desire to press on took strong 
possession of me. In that horrible passage 
of the river, and with a consciousness of 


perhaps being the individual mark of a Rus- 
sian sharpshooter, I remember a thought 
struck me, of how absurd it was to be in the 


water with one’s clotheson. The next mo 
ment we were out of line, and stumbling 
over fallen trees and amongst the vines; and 
now, with a cheer that was useful to one at 
least amongst us, however it took away from 
that stock of wind which we were about so 
greatly to need, we cha the hill. 

As we left the vineyard, and when we were 
first face to face with the great battery above 
us, Childers, with a radiant smile upon his 
features, offered me a bunch of grapes; I 
gave him a look of gratitude for more than 
the outward and visible refreshment, and 
we climbed the steep side by side. The 
storm of ball and cannon-shot that poured 
upon us now was terrific; the men fell dead 
on all sides; some dropping over with a 
groan, and some leaping up into the air with 
musket in hand, and coming to earth lifeless. 
I longed to change this horror for a hand-to- 
hand encounter, as much as the bravest. The 
volumes of smoke that rolled in front of us 
prevented me from taking exact mark of our 
progress ; and I pushed forward with all my 
anes with more zeal than knowledge. 

uddenly the thick air faded for a moment, 
and I saw the parapet of the stockade right 
in front : about a dozen of our fellows were 
alongside of me with their teeth clenched and 
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eyes absolutely darting flame. I remember 
wondering whether I looked half as formida- 
ble as they. Suddenly a tremendous mass 
leaped out of the redoubt, and the next mo- 
ment I was thrown to the ground with a 
dreadful shock. When I came to conscious- 
ness, I felt a heavy weight upop me, the 
body of a man still quivering in the throes of 
death ; moreover, I was covered with blood, 
which rained upon me from above in streams. 
My foe—a Russian ensign—had been run 
through the body by my own sword which I 
was yet holding by the hilt. In the sally 
from the battery, he had brought a musket 
with him as well as his flag, and thus encum- 
bered, in his leap from the embankment had 
struck his bayonet into the earth and_ fallen 
forward with his whole weight upon my 
sword-point. To this I owed my exemption 
from the fate that I saw had overtaken my 
companions. ‘The gallant 200th for the mo- 
ment had given away. To shake myself 
free from the dead man, and to wave his 
banner in the air with a cry, was the work 
of an irresistible impulse. I heard the cry 
returned; and immediately a shar in 
seized me, I scarcely knew where, and I fell 
heavily, and rolled over and over again like 
alog. Thegallant 200th had not been driven 
far: I could distinguish their individual 
voices as they bore the Russians back again 
towards their fastness; I could hear the 
“‘ Steady, steady, my men,”’ of old Captain 
Sloman above the crack of the rifles and the 
ring of steel. How much more gratifying 
this would have been, I thought, if the Rus- 
sians were not being driven across my body. 
I had their flag, too, tightly grasped in my 
left hand, and the sight of it would be sure 
to exasperate them. I do not think I had 
the least intention of giving it up; I knew it 
was an opportunity for establishing a char- 
acter, such as would never return again. 
Slowly, and with extreme pain, I dragged its 
silken folds beneath me, and covered it up as 
well as I could — it was not yet quite the 
time to make a boast of my trophy. I shut 
my eyes as the flying foe came over me ; they 
were retreating backwards, and firing at 
every ten steps or s0; one of them actually 
loaded his gun while his foot was upon my 
chest; then the stream of men rolled Seeat 
me, and I knew my friends were close at 
hand. Suddenly there was a great cry in a 
strange language, and I looked up, and saw 
two Russians rushing back to where I lay. 
The sharp hot pain of a bayonet ran through 
my side as one seized hold of the flagstaff. I 
grasped it tighter, as much through agony 
ng determination, and they had no time to 
stab again: a couple of grenadiers of my 
regiment were upon them in an instant, and 
I knew that I was saved. Saved, but saved 
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for what? The noise of battle increased 


and died away ; the heat of noon was suc- 
ceeded by the dews of evening, and still I lay 
ina half faint, and choked with thirst, at 


the foot of the redoubt upon Alma Hill. I 
had a dull pain all over me; but the wound 
in my arm was the most agonizing. I began 
to wish that I had been killed outright ; my 
mind wandered vaguely about from my dear 
friends at home to the Russian ensign, whom 
I began to think also my relative, and over 
all the events of my life. 

Presently a man stooped over meand said : 
“Are you alive, sir? and will you take a 
dhrop o’ drink?” 

He gave me the divinest draught — some 
water — that I ever yet tasted; and my 
tongue, that had cloven to the roof of my 
mouth, was loosened. I said: ‘ Tell Cap- 
tain Childers of the 200th that his friend 
lies here with a Russian flag — don’t by any 
means forget the flag — and here is my wate 
for you, with thanks, my man.”’ 

‘*Kape your watch, yer honor, and see 
how short a time I’ll be gone for you,”’ said 
the kind fellow; and down he ran over the 
heaps of Russians, as if Alma field had been 
One-tree Hill in Greenwich Park upon a Sun- 
day. He soon returned with the good captain 
and a couple of scarfs to carry me down in. 

*¢ What! ’’ exclaimed Childers, as Ishowed 
him my cherished banner, ‘‘ are you then 
the young hero who was seen waving the 
Russian flag between their battery and them- 
selves ? — whose foot was first on the stock- 
ade ? — who led the whole regiment by half- 
a-dozen yards? Why, we gave three cheers 
for you when they shot you down, and swore 
to be revenged for so fine a fellow ; but we 
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‘¢ 0, confound Bullseye,’’ said I. 

‘Nay, don’t do that,’’ said Childers 

vely: ‘for he fought like a brave sol- 

ier and died a gallant death: he was run 

through the heart in that same sally from 
the guns.’’ 

y hospital was under a tilted cart for 
four-and-twenty hours, and then I was sent on 
board ship, and afterwards to Scutari. The 
surgeons say I have hada lung shot through, 
and must take great care of myself; and I 
shall go hopping, like a robin on one leg, to 
the onl of my life. The best balsam which my 
wounds could have had was administered to 
me by Childers himself: he procured me a 
copy of the general’s despatch, wherein there 
was an especial mention of the lieutenant 
who took the Russian color. The lieutenant 
is now therefore a captain, and Childers, who 
is now Colonel Childers, writes to him from 
the trenches very regularly. “He says he be- 
lieves I behaved better, under the circumstan- 
ces, than any hero of the Alma day. 

To all my fellow-sufferers, then, this m 
story, with deep sympathy, is dedicated. 
Treat each your fears as though they were 
bad tempers or vicious horses, to be struggled 
with on all occasions, and never suffered to 
obtain the upper hand: call in to your as- 
sistance all possible aids of imagination and 
humor: be very cautious to keep this sad 
secret of yours— few men, and fewer women, 
are fit to be intrusted with it—I have told 
you mine for the benefit of you all. 

If you saw me with my sling and bandages, 
my grand moustaches and my Alma ae 
ou would, I think, for the future not despair. 
0 your best, and you may yet wear a feather 
in your caps, and that not a white one. 





thought it was poor Bullseye.” 





Avtocrarus oF Napoteon I.—The French 
papers speak of an important discovery. A 
great number of autograph letters of Napoleon 
the First to his mother and to his great-uncle, 
Archdeacon Lucian, is said to have been found 
in Corsica. They were written in 1785, at the 
time when young Bonaparte had left Brienne, 
and entered the Ecole Militaire at Paris, and 
are all signed ‘* Napoleone di Bonaparte.’? The 
possessor of this treasure has repaired to Paris, 
in order to offer it for sale to the French Gov- 
ernment. — Atheneum. 





In a little volume of Hints to Husbands, by 
one of the guild (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), 
the author inveighs against the practice of man- 
midwifery, as an indecent, degrading, and 
needless custom, first introduced in the time of 





Louis*XIV. The training of female nurses at 
lying-in institutions for ordinary purposes of 
midwifery is strongly advocated by this writer, 
who has some reasonable remarks and sugges- 
tions, with much groundless and vehement exag- 
geration on the actual state of this department of 
medical practice. — Literary Gazette. 





A Treatise on Ocular Spectres and Struc- 
tures as Mutual Exponents, by James Jago, 
B. A., M. B. (Churchill), discusses on scien- 
tific principles and with practical application, 
some of the ordinary, abnormal, and diseased 
conditions of the organs of vision. Asupplemental ~ 
essay on the Eustachian tube, and its action 
during deglutition, presents some points deserv- 
ing the attention of professional men. — Lit- 
erary Gazette. 
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ALONE. 
BY C. L. DOWLING. 


My dear old wife! how still she glides 
Within the open door, 

I seem to hear her gentle step 
Beside me on the floor; 

I lift my eyes —t’ was but the wind, 
The wind, and nothing more. 


I sit beside the cottage fire, 
It blazes warm and high, 

And as I sit, I hear her knit, — 
How swift the needles fly ! 

I look, and lo! a vacant chair, 
And, seeing that, I sigh. 


The wailing wind across the moor 
Is floating like a knell, 

The snow is resting, soft and white, 
In many a feathered swell; 

And 0! it falleth cold and chill 
Within my heart as well. 


I miss the precious tones of love 
I ’ve heard for many a year, 

And still alone I seem to feel 
Her gentle presence near; 

But when [ look, and see her not, 
I brush away a tear. 


I travel back the mist of time, 
And with a thrill of pride 

I clasp her little, trembling hand — 
My graceful, girlish bride; 

And ah! I love her better, far, 
Than all the world beside. 


And one by one the by-gone years 
Come gliding to my view; 

I seem to meet her loving eyes, 
So beautiful and blue, 

And, meeting them, I softly smile, 
The picture seems so true. 


The clock upon the mantle strikes — 
I start — the dream has flown, 

T only hear the wailing wind, 
So mournful in its tone; 

Perhaps it knows an aged man 
Is sitting here alone. 


Alone ! for O, the coffin-lid 
Her placid brow hath pressed, 
And silent now the loving heart 
That throbbed within the breast; 
And 0! I yearn to lay me down 
By her dear side and rest. 


Poor, lonely heart ! the weary throb 
Will soon be silent here; 

For 0, I bear the heavy snows: 
Of many a wintry year; 

And it is very sweet to me 
To know that death is near, 


My pulse grows weaker day by day, 
And I am glad to go; 

I shrink not at the chilling flood, 
Though cold its billows flow, 





ALONE. WINTER NIGHTS. — EPITAPH. 


I know a Father’s guiding hand 
Will bear me safely through. 


And lo! that blissful world beyond, — 
I seem to enter there; 

T seem to hear her welcome sweet 
Float on the scented air; 

And lift my eyes to greet her own, 
And see her vacant chair. 





WINTER NIGHTS. 


Cotp blows the wind around the hill; 
The winter night is drear and dark; 
The grassy lawn and garden-walk 

Are drifted o’er with snow, but still 
We hold a charméd talk. 


Of those we loved who silent lie, 
And sleep the sleep that has no end; 
Of father, brother, sister, friend, 
We see again the loving eye, 
And hear old voices blend — 


Of things that happened years ago, 
When round the household hearth we drew, 
A joyous circle — they were true 

And happy days, when the wild snow 
Across the moorland blew. 


His voice was then our guiding law, 
His voice, that even yet is dear, 
His, whom we loved, though half a bite 
Would sometimes raise our childish awe— 
But now he is not here. 


His presence is not with us now, 

As in the days long left behind; 

And though at times he seemed unkind, 
We only saw his paler brow, 

And could not search his mind. 


But she who soothed with music low 
His harsher-spoken words away, 
Still walks for us life’s weary way, 
Though now her hair from raven’s glow 
Is changing into gray. 


But for the sake of him that ’s gone, 

And loving her who liveth here, 

Our thoughts fly backward many a year, 
And, sitting silently alone, 

Old things are counted dear. 


— Chambers’ Journal. Henry Hoea 





Eprrapn on Epwarp Penetu. Died, 1657. 


‘* Here rests his earthy part, whose soule above 
Views her bright Maker face to face, and 


proves 
Pure joys which shall be full and perfect, 
when 

These broken organs shall be peeced agen, 
And reinformec. Reader, before thou passe, 
Take his example, a.clear looking-glasse, 
To dress thy soule by, learne of him to bee 
Good in bad times who mayst live worse to sea 
‘¢ Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur.”’ 

— Wotes and Queries. 
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From The Athenzum. 
Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel 
Rogers, c. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE re-open this book at the page which 
is devoted to “ever glorious Grattan ”’ (as 
the orator is styled in ‘‘ The Irish Avatar ’’), 
and which records (on Grattan’s authority) 
how Swift’s ‘‘ Stella’? was not handsome ; 
and how the patriot sat disconcerted at one 
of Lady Crewe’s dinner-parties, because he 
discovered that he had unwittingly come 
there in his ‘‘ pondering coat,’’ with a saying 
or a trait or two of greater value. 

*** Burke,’ observed Grattan, ‘ became at last 


such an enthusiastic admirer of kingly power, 
that he could not have slept comfortably on his 


pillow if he had not thought that the king had 


aright to carry it off from under his head.’ * * 
‘What you have just mentioned,’ said one of 
Grattan’s friends to him, ‘is a profound secret : 
where could you have heard it?’ Grattan re- 
plied, ‘Where secrets are kept—in the street.’ ”’ 

The following version of Rogers’ own 
wish, — 

‘* Mine be a cot beside a hill,’? — 

is in its way as characteristic as Sir Walter 
Scott’s avowed parody of that song, where, 
in place of the original wish that 


** Lucy at her wheel shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue,’’ 


the Great Unknown bargained for the ban- | droll 


ishment of blue-stockings, as one element of 
rural felicity : 


‘* « How I should like,’ said Grattan one day 
to me, ‘to spend my whole life in a small, neat 
cottage! I could be content with very little; I 
should need only cold meat, and bread, and 
beer, — and plenty of claret.’ ’? 


The idea of a well of Bordeaux in place 

of the 
‘* Willowy brook that turns a mill,’’ 
is capital and Irish. 

The following compliment is almost as 
neatly turned as if the Wit of St. James’- 
place had emitted it himself; but we fanc 
it one of those old pieces of ill-nature whic 
has enjoyed a large circulation among, per- 
sons desirous of making their friends uncom- 
fortable : 

‘Lord Shelburne could say the most pro- 
voking things, and yet appear quite unconscious 
of their being so. In one of his speeches, al- 
luding to Lord Carlisle, he said, ‘ The noble Lord 
has written a comedy.’—‘ No, a tragedy,’—‘ O 
I beg pardon; I thought it was a comedy.’ *’ 


Next we have a glimpse of Coleridge’s 

** Lady nursed in pomp and pleasure,’’ — 
the -fascinating Duchess of Devonshire, at 
whose eyes the dustman begged leave to light 
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his pipe. Here she is, however, without her 
mask, and with the rouge off her cheeks : 


** Gaming was the rage during her day: she 
indulged in it, and was made miserable by her 
debts. A faro-table was kept by Martindale, at 


‘which the Duchess and other high fashionables 


used to play. Sheridan said that the Duchess 
and Martindale had agreed that whatever they 
two won from each other should be sometimes 
double, sometimes treble, the sum which it was 
called; and Sheridan assured me that he had 
handed the Duchess into her carriage when she 
was literally sobbing at her losses, — she per- 
haps having lost £1,500, when it was supposed 
to be only £500.”’ 


Who does not remember Scott’s cordial 
note in his ‘‘ Diary ’’ of his visit to Madame 
D’Arblay, and his record of the compliment 
she paid him, as something delicate and ap- 
petizing (to repeat his own illustration), - 
served up ‘* by aneat-handed Phillis’’? Ac- 
cording to our Editor, Mr. Rogers seems only 
to have recollected the stembis made by the 
lady on the threshold of the interview : 


**T introduced Sir Walter Scott to Madame 
D’Arblay, having taken him with me to her 
house. She had not heard that he was lame; 
and when he limped towards a chair, she said, 
‘ Dear me, Sir Walter, I hope you have not met 
with an accident?’ He answered, ‘An acci- 
dent, madam, nearly as old as my birth.’ ”’ 


The following notion of retrenchment is 


*¢ Lord Ellenborough had infinite wit. When 
the income-tax was imposed, he said that Lord 
Kenyon (who was not very nice in his habits) 
intended, in consequence of it, to lay down— 
his pocket-handkerchief.’’ 


The notes offered of Rogers’ Table-Talk 
about contemporary poets, will furnish mat- 
ter of discourse to any Disraeli of the next 
generation : — supposing, that is, that in the 
next generation any scholar, gentleman, and 
thinker has time ‘to attend to the ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature.’’ It is impossible to draw 
attention to them without also stating our 
impression that the selecting Editor is often 
one in spirit with the critical Talker, and 
has remembered chiefly such distinctions and 
touches as were ‘‘ bitten in ’’ (so etchers say) 
by aid of agquafortis. The instances of ad- 
miration and of qualification noted by him 
bear no proportion one with the other. The 
praise of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Love” as ‘‘ exquisitely 
musical ’’ will glide away from most readers; . 


»|not so the following sayings and personal- 


ities : 

** Coleridge spoke and wrote véry disparagin 
of Mackintosh viet Mackintosh. whe had nely 
particle of envy or jealousy in his nature, did 
full justice, on all occasions, to the great powers 
of Coleridge. Southey used to say that ‘the 
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moment anything assumed the shape of a duty, 
Coleridge felt himself incapable of discharging 
it.? * * In all his domestic relations Southey 
was the most amiable of men; but he had no 
general philanthropy; he was what you calla 
cold man. He was never happy except when 
reading a book or making one. Coleridge once 
said to me, ‘I can’t think of Southey without 
seeing him either mending or using a pen.’ 
spent some time with him at Lord Lonsdale’s, in 
company with Wordsworth and others; and, 
while the rest of the party were walking about, 
talking, and amusing themselves, Southey pre- 
ferred sitting solus in the library. ‘ How cold 
he is !’ was the exclamation of Wordsworth, — 
himself so joyousand communicative. * * There 
are passages in Wordsworth where I can trace 
his obligations to Usher’s Clio.’’ 


The following recollections of Byron will 
. be read with avidity : 


** In those days, at least, Byron had no readi- 
ness of reply in conversation. If you happened 
to let fall any observation which offended him, 
he would say nothing at the time; but the 
offence would lie rankling in his mind; and 
perhaps, a fortnight after, he would suddenly 
come out with some very cutting remarks upon 
you, giving them as his deliberate opinions, the 
results of his experience of your character. 
Several women were in love with Byron, but 
none so violently as Lady Caroline Lamb. She 
absolutely besieged him. He showed me the 
first letter he received from her; in which she 
assured him that, if he was in any want of 
money, ‘all her jewels were at his service.’ 
They frequently had quarrels; and more than 
once, on coming home, I have found Lady C. 
walking in the garden, and waiting for me, to 
beg that I would reconcile them. When she 
met Byron at a party she would always, if pos- 
sible, return home from it in his carriage, and 
accompanied by him: I recollect particularly 
their returning to town together from Holland 
House. But such was the insanity of her pas- 
sion for Byron, that sometimes, when not in- 
vited to a party where he was to be, she would 
wait for him in the street till it was over! One 
night, after a great party at Devonshire House, 
to which Lady Caroline had not been invited, 
I saw her, — yes, saw her, —talking to Byron, 
with half of her body thrust into the carriage 
which he had just entered. In spite of all this 
absurdity, my firm belief is that there was noth- 
ing criminal between them. Byron at last was 
sick of her. When their intimacy was at an 
end, and while she was living in the country, 
she burned, very solemnly, on a sort of funeral 
pile, transcripts of all the letters which she had 
received from Byron, and a copy of a miniature 
(his portrait) which he had presented to her; 
several girls from the neighborhood, whom she 
had dressed in white garments, dancing round 
the pile, and singing a song which she had 
written for the occasion, ‘ Burn, fire, burn,’ &c. 
She was mad, and her family allowed her to do 
whatever she chose.’’ 





‘* There is a great deal of incorrect and hasty 
writing in Byron’s works; but it is overlooked 
in this age of hasty readers. For instance, 


*I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand.” 


He meant to say, that on one hand was a palace, 
on the other a prison.’’ 


It has often occurred to us that a word is 
still to be said with regard to the absence of 
‘‘ feeling for the Fine Arts,”’ imputed to sun- 
dry poets. Here it is charged on him who 
wrote the description of the Gladiator, and 
who addressed to Canova that compliment on 


‘The Helen of the heart,’’ 


which shines among votive verses with the 
lustre of a gem, and the symmetry of some 
rare piece of Greek sculpture. If feeling and 
connoisseurship were one, Rogers nn 
sibly, right ; but this is not the case. With- 
out feeling there can be no connoisseurship ; 
but instincts and capacities may be born in 
a man, which neither time nor circumstance 
ever developes, but which are, therefore, 
none the less within him, and which will 
assert their existence, imperfectly it may be, 
but still clearly,—not at regulated times 
and before set dutnes, but at junctures when 
fancy wakes and imagination aspires. By- 
ron’s epistolary talk about painting, music, 
drama (sometimes poetry, even), is not sel- 
dom disappointing, shallow, cynical, unap- 
preciating. Posetbly the strength and sin- 
cerity of every passion had been wasted cut 
of him before he began to observe and to 
talk. His ‘‘ weakness of wishing to seem 
worse than he was’? is precisely the humor 
which makes its owner recoil from all de- 
mands on his sympathy, and criticise all the 
raptures which rose to the lips of those with 
whom the neat and ready wording of their 
admiration was a matter of habitual solici- 
tude. <0 apr inosl of feeling or want yA 
capacity here charged against Byron we do 
ask balleve to have been | possible. He who 
can observe Nature cannot be wholly cold to 
Art ; though he may not choose the best ob- 
jects of worship, — though he may not have 
enthusiasm at his call as completely as the 
musical tones of a keyed instrument are at 
the bidding of any one who shall touch the 
keys. Byron was not altogether and always 
a cynic or a hypocrite. The poet who de- 
scribed the storm on the Swiss lake as he 
did, — who wrought in verse that rich and 
musical illustration of evening, — 


** Heaven is free 
From clouds, yet of all colors seems to be 
Melted in one vast iris of the West,’? — 


cannot have been without all ‘ feeling’ for 
Art,” though his experience was small, and 
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his technical knowledge smaller. If talk 
concerning Art were the test of apprecia- 
tion, our T'able-talker would sometimes him- 
self have fared badly. Mr. Rogers was a 

rofessed and patient connoissieur, which 
Derren was not; but we have heard Mr. 
— do his best with eager sarcasm utterly 
to demolish the enthusiasm which musicians 
and amateurs round about him were express- 
ing for the music of Beethoven. We have 
heard him, again, anatomize the verses of 
certain living poets (owned as such), whom 
there is no need to name, with the cold and 
steady antipathy of one who will not dis- 
criminate, and who, because all that he loves 
in form and finish is not there, will recog- 
nize no genius whatsoever. Yet, were the 
lovers of Beethoven and the poets whom we 
will not name to stigmatize Mr. Rogers —a 
professed talker and a professing connois- 
seur—as devoid of feeling for music and 
poetry because of these injustices, would 
they be just? Let the charity which we are 
glad to extend to the lettered and trained 
amateur be extended to those who have never 
dabbled inamateurship! We may not recog- 
nize the right of the latter to award special 
reputations, but we will not ‘‘mow them 
down”? as deficient in a sense of the beautiful 
because they disappoint us by not coming up 
to our mark of technical appreciation when 
and how we please. 

Let us turn to something less speculative, 
and offer an anecdote or two of the ill-starred 
wife ‘‘of the most complete gentleman in 
Europe.”’ 


‘© Dining one day with the Princess of Wales 
(Quéen Caroline), I heard her say that on her 
first arrival in this country, she could speak 
only one word of English. Soon after, I men- 
tioned that circumstance to a large party, and a 
discussion arose what English word would be most 
useful for a person to know, supposing that per- 
son’s knowledge of the language must be limited 
toasingle word. The greater number of the com- 
pany fixed on ‘Yes.’ But Lady Charlotte Lind- 
say said that she should prefer ‘No’; because, 
though ‘ Yes’ never meant ‘No,’ ‘No’ very 
often meant ‘Yes.’ The Princess was very good- 
natured and agreeable. She once sent to me at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, to say that she 
was coming to sup with me that night. I re- 
turned word that [ should feel highly honored 
by her coming, but that unfortunately it was too 
late to make up a party to meet her. She came, 
however, bringing with her Sir William Drum- 
mond. * * I was to dine on a certain day with 
the Princess of Wales at Kensington, and, think- 
ing that Ward (Lord Dudley) was to be of the 
party, I wrote to him, proposing that we should 
go together. His answer was: ‘ Dear Rogers, I 
am not invited. The fact is, when I dined there 
last, I made several rather free jokes; and the 


has not asked me back again.’ * * She was fond * 
of going to public places incog. One forenoon, 
she sent me a note to say that she wished me to 
accompany her that evening to the theatre; but 
I had an engagement which I did not choose to 
give up, and declined accompanying her. She 
took offence at this, and our intercourse was 
broken off till we met in Italy. Iwas at an inn 
about a stage from Milan, when I saw Queen 
Caroline’s carriages in the court-yard. I kept 
myself quite close, and drew down the blinds of 
the sitting-room; but the good-natured Queen 
found out that I was there, and, coming to my 
window, knocked on it with her knuckles. In 
@ moment we were the best friends possible; and 
there, as afterwards in other parts of Italy, I 
dined and spent the day with her. Indeed, I 
once travelled during a whole night in the same 
carriage with her and Lady Charlotte Campbell; 
when, the shortness of Her Majesty’s legs not 
allowing her to rest them on the seat opposite, 
she wheeled herself round, and very coolly placed 
them on the lap of Lady Charlotte, who was 
sitting next to her.’’ 


Of the imperious Lady Holland, and the 
manner in which she dragooned her Lord’s 
guests, and would have her own way, — no 
matter whether ‘‘ the way ’’ was to possess 
herself of some secret, literary or political, 
or to force herself into some place closed to 
persons less resolute than she, — we have an © 
anecdote or two : 


‘* Her delight was to conquer all difficulties 
that might oppose her will. Near Tunbridge, 
there is (at least there was) a house which no 
stranger was allowed to see. Lady Holland 
never ceased till she got permission to inspect 
it; and through it she marched in triumph, 
taking a train of people with her, even her maid. 
When she and Lord Holland were at Naples, 
Murat and his Queen used to have certain 
evenings appointed for receiving persons of dis- 
tinction. Lady Holland would not go te those 
royal parties. At last Murat, who was always 
anxious to conciliate the English Government, 
gave a concert expressly in honor of Lady Hol- 
land; and she had the gratification of sitting, at 
that concert, between Murat and the Queen, 
when, no doubt, she applied to them her screw, 
— that is, she fairly asked them about every- 
thing which she wished to know. * * Lord Hol- 
land never ventured to ask any one to dinner 
(not even me, whom he had known so long and 
so intimately) without previously consulting 
Lady H. Shortly before his death I called at 
Holland House, and found only Lady H. within. 
As I was coming out I met Lord Holland, who 
said, ‘ Well, do you return to dinner?’ I an- 
swered, ‘No; I have not been invited,’ ’’ 


Entries of a like kind may be recollected 
in Moore’s Diary. The frequenters of that 
Arcadia of Whig wit, Holland House, were 
somewhat obsequious, it may be feared, in 
pocketing slights from My Lady, which they 





Princess, taking me perhaps for a clergyman, 


would not have endured from any untitled 
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“ Lydia White or Miss Berry, who also received 
the best intellectual company. They paid the 
Peeress off, however, when they were with- 
out the gilded gates of her fairy land, — 
when at a distance from her throne, they 
made merry over the tremors and terrors 
which alternated with assumptions such as 
never could have been maintained save b 
the connivance of her guests’ pliancy. It 
was one of the most frequent attenders at 
Lady Holland’s banquetse—one, too, who 
* sat above the salt’ there — who put forth 
the irresistible anecdote in caricature of her 
fearfulness in danger, which said that, when- 
ever a thunderstorm happened, My Lady 
placed an Abigail before a window, dressed 
in her clothes, in order that the lightning, if 
bent on striking My Lady, might be tricked 
of its game, and give Mistress Betty the 

reference! The real story of the great 
ouses or ‘‘ circles’? of London during the 
t half-century has still to be told in all its 
Beingns and in all its smallness. 
We can but make room for three anecdotes 
more, which need no introduction : 


** One day, when George the Fourth was talk- 
_ing about his youthful exploits, he mentioned, 
. with particular satisfaction, that he had made a 

’ body of troops charge down the Devil’s Dyke 

. (near Brighton). Upon which the Duke of 
Wellington merely observed to him, ‘ Very steep, 
sir.’ ”° 

It has been said that George the Fourth 

boasted of other feats in ** the Duke’s”’ pres- 
ence,—among others, of his having been 
present at the Battle of Waterloo! —and 
that the Duke, on being appealed to to 
_ confirm histories so exciting, would reply, 
“ I have heard your Majesty say so before.”’ 

We shall give a passage concerning George 

the Fourth’s great adversary : 


**T "Il tell you an anecdote of Napoleon, which 
I had from Talleyrand. ‘ Napoleon,’ said T., 
* was at Boulogne with the army of England, 
when he received intelligence that the Austrians, 
under Mack, were at Ulm. ‘If it had been 
mine to place them,’ exclaimed Napoleon, ‘I 
should have placed them there.’ In a moment 
the army was on the march, and he at Paris. 
attended him to Strasburg. We were there at 
the house of the Prefet, and no one in the room 
but ourselves, when Napoleon was suddenly 
seized with a fit, foaming at the mouth; he cried, 
*Fermez la porte !’ and then lay senseless on the 
floor. I bolted the door. Presently Berthier 


knocked. ‘On ne peut pasentrer.’ Afterwards 
the Empress knocked, to whom I addressed the 
same words. Now, what a situation would mine 
have been, if Napoleon had died! But he re- 
covered in about half an hour. Next morning, 
by daybreak, he was in his carriage, and within 
sixty hours the Austrian army had capitulated.’ 
* * «Did Napoleon shave himself?’ I inquired. 
* Yes,’ answered Talleyrand, ‘but very slowly, 
and conversing during the operation. He used 
to say that kings by birth were shaved by others, 
but that he who has made himself Roi shaves 
himself.’ ’’ 


Largely as we have extracted from this 
book, there remains a store of anecdote on 
which every new literary critic will proba- 
bly have his own special comments to make 
or recollections to add. That it is a book 
written for the most part in verjuice we have 
said, and said so with regret. Rogar ing its 


present interest, however, there can be no 
question. 


Tue following protest against the indeli- 
cacy implied in the hasty publication of 
Rogers’ table ip, is one of the first to 
reach us.— Atheneum. 


‘© Borsover Cast, Feb. 18. 

**T see it stated in Rogers’ Table-Talk that 
after the marriage of Mrs. Thrale with Mr. 
Piozzi, her daughters never would see her; and 
that when she was at a very great age, Mr. 
Rogers heard her say that she would go down 
on her knees to them if they would only be 
reconciled to her. I had the pleasure of the 
acquaintance of the late Mr. Rogers, and, as I 
believe that he was in the habit of speaking 
truth, I am convinced that his table-talk never 
did comprise such mis-statements as the #bove. 
At any rate, I am able to give them a most un- 
qualified contradiction, as they are entirely false. 
My venerable friend, the Viscountess Keith, the 
eldest of Mrs. Thrale’s daughters, and two of 
her sisters, are still alive, and must naturally 
feel hurt if such a false impression of their con- 
duct towards their mother should be received, 
even on the authority of so ephemeral a publica- 
tion as Rogers’ Table-Talk. After the return of 
Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi from the protracted tour 
which they made on the Continent after their 
marriage, Viscountess Keith, then Miss Thrale, 
and her sisters, were on a footing of frequent 
intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi. They re- 
ceived them at their house, and visited them, 
and this amicable intercourse continued until 
Mrs. Piozzi’s death at an advanced age. 





**Joun Hamitton Gray.’?’ 
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From The Press. 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. Three Vols. 
London : John Chapman. 


Mr. Morey is an American, and, like his 
countryman Prescott, prefers to appeal, in 
the first instance, to the English rather than 
to the American public. Why is this? Is 
it through distrust of American taste or liber- 
ality? A country so large and so prosperous 
as America ought surely to hold out some 
encouragement to native authors. By refusing 
to recognize international copyright, it is doing 
all it can to deprive itself of a national litera- 
ture. Its cheap books just come to Lord 
Bacon’s old story of the cheap brooms. It is 
cheaper to steal than to buy. 

We never heard of Mr. Motley before. 
We fancy he is new to literature, yet his 
“ History ” is a work of which any country 
might be proud. It has faults and defects, 
the former more noticeable than the latter ; 
but, allowing for all these, he has produced 
a really noble narrative. He is entitled ab- 
solutely to the merit he claims for himself in 
his preface; he is ‘industrious- and ear- 
nest,’ but we rate his qualifications more 
highly. He has eloquence, discrimination, 
and that most valuable of all faculties for 
historic composition, the talent of sifting, dis- 
solving, and combining authorities, so as to 
produce a narrative in which the elements 
they furnish are embodied — but embodied in 
such’ a way as to yield another and far more 
sterling result than their separate materials 
could supply. Chemists know that the most 
valuable products of nature are those which 
are composed of substances useless or noxious 
in their simple state. Poisonous gases be- 
come vital air when judiciously combined. 
It is the same in history. By the synthetic 
process falsehood results in truth; and the 
best historian is he who underéstands the art 
of combining what is in itself valueless, and 
of blending all the rainbow hues of prejudice 
and partisanship into the light which illumines 
without discoloring the past. 

In this constrictive art we assign a high 
and distinguished place to Mr. Motley. He 
has diligently examined all sources of infor- 
mation connected with his subject; he has 
combined them in the proportions which they 
deserve ; and he has given us by far the most 
copious, animated, and on the whole authen- 
tic, narrative extant of the ‘‘ Rise of the 
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Dutch Republic.” His book is better than 
its title. It is an expanded biography of the 
memorable career of William the Silent, the 
great Prince of Orange—a man who, con- 
sidering the incredible difficulties he had to 
encounter, and the mighty events in which 
he bore a part, stands without a parallel in 
the world’s history, or is only to be paral- 
leled by Luther—the one the great cham- 
pion of political as the other was of religious 
freedom. 

In his ‘‘ Historical Introduction,’’? Mr. 
Motley traces the history of the Netherlands 
from the earliest records to the abdication of 
Charles V. This introduction is not the best 
part of the work. Many writers who can 
detail admirably find themselves unable to 
mass. The history itself commences with 
the accession of Philip II.; traces the re- 
gency of Margaret of Parma; the disorders 
which occurred during her rule; the vice 
royalty of Alva; the terrible tyranny of the 
Council of Blood ; the armed resistance of 
Orange; the first dawn of freedom in the 
Dutch provinces; the fierce strife with the 
Spaniards, and the sanguinary successes of 
the latter; the gradual progress of William 
in spite of the greatest defeats and misfor- 
tunes, until the fatal aim of an assassin cut 
short his magnanimous career, though not 
until a great part of his work had been 
done. 

The anthor does not shun those episodes 
which flow from the natural course of his 
subject, nor does he unduly court them. He 
traverses in part the same ground that has 
been recently gone over by Mr. Prescott in 
his “‘ Life of Philip II.”’ We have compared 
those portions of the histories which relate 
to the same events: and, while the palm 
must undoubtedly be given to Mr. Prescott 
for correctness and regularity, the superiority 
must be assigned to Mr. Motley for vigor and 
animation. When he errs it is on the side 
of enthusiasm. Substantially he is fair, but he 
is warm, and he is too apt to needlessly assert 
his principles, and to inveigh against tyranny 
and its excesses. From the period of the 
death of Egmont and Horn he has the field to 
himself, and his narrative increases in vivacity 
and interest as Willliam the Silent takes a 
more prominent place in his page. The lat- 
ter portion of his history is indeed the best 
written, the most free from the repetitions and 





superfluities which disfigure portions of his 
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book, and the most eloquent, distinct, and 
picturesque in expression. 

It is not easy to give any conception of 
a work extending to nearly two thousand 
pages by a few extracts, more especially 
when, as in this case, the merit of the work 
consists, not in the finish of particular pas- 
sages, but in the unbroken continuity and 
vigorous march of the narrative. Neverthe- 
less we must allow Mr. Motley to speak for 
himself. He describes with admirable effect 
the leading incidents of the great struggle in 
the Netherlands. Every rea ler must recog- 
nize the nervous eloquence of the following 
paragraph, narrating the commencement of 
what is known as ‘“‘the Spanish Fury at 
Antwerp ”’ : 


‘*‘ At about an hour before noon nearly 
every living man in the citadel was mustered 
for the attack, hardly men enough being 
left behind to guard the gates. Five thou- 
sand veteran soldiers, besides six hundred 
cavalry, armed to the death, sallied forth 
from Alva’s citadel. In the counterscar 
they fell upon their knees to invoke, accord- 
ing to custom, the blessing of God upon the 
devil’s work which they were about to com- 
mit. The Eletto bore a standard, one side 
of which was emblazoned with the crucified 
Saviour, and the other with the Virgin 
Mary. The image of Him who said, ‘ Love 

our enemies,’ and the gentle face of the 

adonna, were to smile from Heaven upon 
deeds which might cause a shudder in the 
depths of hell. Their brief orisons con- 
cluded, they swept forward to the city. 
Three thousand Spaniards, under their 
Eletto, were to enter by the street of St. 
Michael; the Germans, and the remainder 
of the Spanish foot, commanded by Romeo. 
through that of St. George. Champagny 
saw them coming, and spoke a last word of 
encouragement to the Walloons. The next 
moment the compact mass struck the barrier, 
as the thunderbolt descends from the cloud. 
There was scarcely a struggle. The Wal- 
loons, not waiting to look their enemy in the 
face, abandoned the posts which they had 
themselves claimed. ‘The Spaniards crashed 
through the bulwark as though it had been 
a wall of glass. The Eletto was first to 
mount the rampart; the next instant he was 
shot dead, while his followers, undismayed, 
sprang over his body and poured into the 
streets. The fatal gaps, due to timidity and 
carelessness, let in the destructive tide. 
Champagny, seeing that the enemies had all 
crossed the barrier, leaped over a garden 
wall, passed through a house into a narrow 
lane, and thence to the nearest station of the 
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German troops. Hastily collecting a small 
force, he led them in person to the rescue. 
The Germans fought well, died well, but 
they could not reiinimate the courage of the 
Walloons, and all were now in full retreat, 

ursued by the ferocious Spaniards. In vain 

hampagny stormed among them; in vain 
he strove to rally their broken ranks. With 
his own hand he seized a banner from a retreat- 
ing ensign, and called upon the nearest soldiers 
to make a stand against the foe. It was to 
bid the flying clouds pause before the tempest. 
Torn, broken, aimless, the scattered troops 
whirled ag the streets before the pursu- 
ing wrath. Champagny, not yet despair- 
ing, galloped hither and thither, calling the 
burghers everywhere to rise in defence of their 
homes; nor did he call in vain. They came 
forth from every place of rendezvous, from 
every alley, from every house. They fought as 
men fight to defend their hearths and dies: 
but what could individual discipline avail 
against the compact, disciplined, resistless 
mass of their foes? The order of defence 
was broken, there was no system, no concert, 
no sy point, no authority. So soon as 
it was known that the Spaniards had crossed 
the rampart, that its six thousand defenders 
were in full retreat, it was inevitable that a 
panic should seize the city. Their entrance 
once effected, the Spanish force had sepa- 
rated, according to previous arrangement, 
into two divisions —one half charging up 
the long street of St. Michael, the other fore- 
ing its way through the street of St. Joris. 
‘Santiago, Santiago! Espana, Espana! 4 
sangre, 4 carne, 4 fuego, dsacco!’ St. James, 
Spain, blood, flesh, fire, sack ! such were the 
hideous cries which rang through ever 
quarter of the city, as the savage horde ad- 
vanced.”’ 


The descriptive power of the author never 
tires. When stirring scenes are to be nar- 
rated, his pen is ever warm, fertile, and 
fluent. He judiciously preserves those little 
incidents which contribute to the reality and 
force of great events, while he discards the 
isolated trivialities which have no real signifi- 
cance. 

The tyranny of Philip was so detestable 
that we can readily forgive the abhorrence 
with which it is spoken of. On the barbar- 
ous sack and slaughter of Naarden the author 
remarks : 


‘It is not without reluctance, but still 
with astern determination, that the histo- 
rian should faithfully record these transac- 
tions. To extenuate would be base — to ex- 
aggerate impossible. It is good that the 
world should not forget how much wrong has 
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been endured by a single harmless nation at 
the hands of despotism and in the sacred 
name of God. There have been tongues and 
pens enough to. narrate the excesses of the 
people, bursting from time to time out of 
slavery into madness. It is good, too, that 
those crimes should be remembered, and 
freshly pondered. But it is equally whole- 
some to study the opposite picture. Tyranny, 
ever young and ever old, constantly repro- 
ducing herself with the same stony features, 
with the same imposing mask which she 
has worn through all the ages, can never be 
too minutely examined, especially when she 
ints her own portrait, and when the secret 
istory of her guilt is furnished by the con- 
fessions of her lovers.: The perusal of her 
traits will not make us love popular liberty 
the less.’ 


Never was any country so cruelly perse- 
cuted as the Netherlands under Spanish rule. 
The wonder is, that the people were submis- 
sive so long, and that they did not earlier 
rally under William’s banner, and drive their 
ferocious oppressors from their soil. 

One of the most animated chapters in the 
work is that devoted to the history of Don 
John of Austria. The characters of the hero 
of Lepanto and of William are effectively con- 
trasted : 


‘‘There stood the young conquerer of 
Lepanto, his brain full of schemes, his heart 
of hopes, on the threshold of the Nether- 
lands, at the entrance to what he believed 
the most brilliant chapter of his life— 
schemes, hopes, and visions doomed speedily 
to fade before the cold reality with which he 
was to be confronted. Throwing off his dis- 
ise after reaching Luxemburg, the youth- 

ul paladin stood confessed. His appearance 
was as romantic as his origin and his exploits 
Every contemporary chronicler, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Flemish, Roman, have 
dwelt upon his personal beauty, and the 
singular fascination of his manner. Sym- 
metrical features, blue eyes of great vivacity, 
and a profusion of bright curling hair, were 
combined with a person not much above 
middle height, but perfectly well propor- 
tioned. Owing toa oatural peculiarity of 
his head, the hair fell backward from the 
temples, and he had acquired the habit of 
pushing it from his brows. The custom be- 
came a fashion among the hosts of courtiers, 
who were but too happy to glass themselves 
in so brilliant a mirror. As Charles V. on 
his journey to Italy to assume the iron crown 
had caused his hair to be clipped close, as a 
remedy for the headaches with which at that 
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ing thereby close-shaven polls into extreme 
fashion, so a mass of hair pushed backward 
from the temples, in the style to which the 
name of John of Austria was appropriated, 
became the prevailing mode wherever the 
favorite son of the Emperor appeared. 

‘*Such was the last crusader whom the 
annals of chivalry were to know — the man 
who had humbled the crescent as it had not 
been humbled since the days of the Tancreds, 
the Baldwins, the Plantagenets — yet, after 
all, what was this brilliant adventurer when 
weighed against the tranquil Christian cham- 

ion whom he was to meet face to face? 

he contrast was striking between the real 
and the romantic hero. Don John had pur- 
sued and achieved glory through victories 
with which the world was ringing — Wil- 
liam was slowly compassing a country’s 
emancipation through a series of defeats. 
He moulded a commonwealth and united 
hearts with as much contempt for danger as 
Don John had exhibited in scenes of slaye- 
driving and carnage. Amid fields of blood, 
and through webs of tortuous intrigue, the 
brave and subtle son of the Emperor pursued, 
only his own objects. Tawdry schemes of per- 
sonal ambition, conquests for his own benefit, 
impossible crowns for his own wearing, were 
the motives which impelled him, and the 
prizes which he sought. His existence wo s 
feverish, fitful, and ionate. ¢ Tranqriil 
amid the raging billows,’ according to his 
favorite device, the father of his cowntr 
waved aside the diadem which for him had 
neither charms nor meaning. Their char- 
acters were as contrasted as their perso as. 
The curled darling of chivalry seemed a. 
youth at thirty-one. Spare of figure, ‘plain 
in apparel, benignant, but haggard of coun- 
tenance, with temples bared by anx‘ieby as 
much as by his helmet, earnest, almost 
devout in manner, in his own words, «@alyus 
et Calvinista,’ William of Orange. was an 
old man at forty-three.”’ 


It is only by perusal of the work that'a: 
fair estimate can be formed of the author’s. 
learning, energy, and eloquence. We regret . 
that his matter was not subject. to .more dili-- 
gent revision before being committed to the- 
press. The style would be improved by prun-- 
ing. Great historians are sparing of their~ 
words, and rarely allow a superfldous-epithet: 
to escape them. But there- is.so much life 
in Mr. Motley’s narrative, and such faseitia- 
tion in his subject and in his.earnest though 
somewhat rude flow of language, that we give 
a cordial welcome to his. labors, and. hail him 
as a writer of striking oxizinal ‘power.- View. 





momentous epoch he was tormented, bring- 
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ing the extent of his subject, and the breadt’ 
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and vigor of its treatment, we are inclined to 
think that he has produced the greatest his- 
torical work which has yet issued from the 
United States. Our acknowledgment of his 
success is made with the more candor, as we 
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could not peruse his volumes without sincere 
admiration of the intellectual vigor and un- 
questionable talent for historical narration 
which they evince in an eminent degree. 





Hanppook oF THE Movement Cure. 
Roth, M.D. Groombridge and Sons. 


Or the value of exercise in the preservation 
of health all men are thoroughly aware, even 
when not sufficiently using this knowledge for 
practical benefit. For curative purposes the 
effects of exercise are also universally acknowl- 
edged, but in treating of these, professional men 
have usually confined their attention to the more 
ordinary exertions of walking, riding, and other 
processes of locomotion. Dr. Roth has long 
studied the effects of other movements of the 
body, both for preventive and curative pur- 
poses, and in this elaborate volume he gives the 
results of his observations and his practice in 
what he calls the movement cure, consisting of 
a variety of positions, movements, and manipu- 
lations, intended to act on local parts of the 
body as well as on the general system. In the 
general principles of his treatment he follows 
Ling, Rothstein, Neumann, and other German 
writers on the snbject, but with diversity of 
details derived from his own experience. Cases 
of various diseases, successfully treated, are 
given, and the work is illustrated with about a 
hundred and fifty original engravings. The 
work deserves the attention of physicians, of 
parents, and of teachers. There is much in it 
that will be new to professional men in this 
country, though now familiar in continental 
practiee, and forming the basis of part of the 

hysical education of the government schools in 
Prussia, and other countries, where the coun- 
sels of men of science and of experience have 
been able to invade the province of scholastic or 
of professional routine. — Literary. Gazette. 


By M. 





Mr. Mayatt has sent for our inspection three 
specimens of portrait-taking, by the sun process, 
on a new substanee. The substance is called 
Artificial Ivory, — and it appears to have the 
usual properties of that beautiful substance, 
strength, fineness of texture, and delicacy of 
surface. The portraits sent to us are remarka- 
ble for their exquisite finish. We suppose that 
beyond the fact that this artificial ivory is a 
more durable substance than any other yet em- 
ployed for sun portraits, it will be valuable be- 
cause portraits taken on it will admit of any 
amount of coloring and finishing that the artist 
may choose to bestow upon them. — Atheneum. 





Deata or:'Heiwricu Herwe.— After lying on 
a sick bed during eight years, with the mind, 
fancy, and wit still living in a paralyzed body, 
the celebrated German author, Heinrich Heine, 
died in Paris early in the week, not having yet 
reached his fiftieth year. It may be added, we 
think, without much chance of question, that 
Heine passed away without having done justice 
to his remarkable gifts. His stores of fancy, 
tenderness, and deep thought, were traversed 
by a vein of sarcasm which spared no one, and 
a spirit of mockery which respected nothing. 
Hence, with all the grace of his minor poems, and 
all the brilliancy of his prose, both, we imagine, 
will only live in that outer court of the Temple 
of Fame, so to say, beyond which those who 
have not sincerity cannot — should not — pass, 
Of Heine’s works we have too frequently — too 
recently — spoken to render any further refer- 
ence to the subject necessary for the moment. 
His long disease, we are told, was borne with a sort 
of sardonic patience, affecting to witness, — and 
his powers of repartee were unimpaired till a 
very late period. Ina certain world his death 
will create a lively sensation. — Alheneum. 





A very able treatise has appeared from the 
author of ‘* The Philosophy of the Plan of Sal- 
vation,’? Mr. James B. Walker (Nisbet & Co.), 
entitled God Revealed in the Process of Crea- 
tion, and by the Manifestation of the God Jesus, 
in which the principles of natural and revealed 
religion are stated and discussed in the spirit of 
the greatest of all works on this subject, Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy. — Literary Gazette. 





A DECREE appears in the Moniteur announo- 
ing the publication of a body of old French poet- 
ry at the cost of the State—in forty volumes, 
each containing 60,000 verses. The series will 
contain the poems of chivalry — ‘‘ of the cycle 
of Charlemagne ’’ — the classics and refigious 
poems ‘* from Hercules to Alexander, and from 
Ceesar to Attila.’? It will also include the an- 
cient satires and allegories, such as the ‘‘ Ro- 
mance of the Rose ’’ and the ‘‘ Romance of the 
Fox.’’ With 3,000,000 old verses before it, 
the poetical appetite in France may possibly 
forego Béranger and forget Victor Hugo. - 


Atheneum. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
GOING TO THE SHOWS. 


Nosopy need envy me, or anybody else 
that keeps a school. What with the wear- 
ing labor of instructing so many hours daily, 
the din of the schoolroom, the crosses and 
vexations sure to arise with the pupils or 
the pone, and the worry sometimes caused 
by the teachers, it is anything but an easy 
life. I must tell you about one teacher we 
had, a Miss Powis, who was recommended 
to us as being particularly likely to suit. 
A younger sister of hers was at the school as 
day scholar, the parents living near in a 
small cottage. They had moved in a very 
respectable sphere of life, but had been un- 
fortunate, and the father had obtained some 
employment in the City, to and from which 
he walked every morning and evening. 
Miss Powis, when she came to us, was about 
two-and-twenty, an accomplished, handsome 
girl, but somewhat wild and random, leading 
the pupils into mischief, instead of keeping 
them out of it. Though I cannot but say 
that I liked her, for she had a kind heart, 
and was ever ready to do a good turn for 
others. Once, when the fair was being held 
in the neighborhood —a great nuisance it 
was, every summer, the noise of the drums 
and fifes of the show-people reaching even 
into our schoolroom, to our annoyance and 
the school’s delight, obliging us to sit with 
the windows closed. No good was ever done 
while that fair lasted; lessons were not 
learnt, and copies were blotted; the usual 
close attention being entirely abstracted b 
those sounds in the fields at the back. Well, 
during the holding of this fair, Miss Powis 
— it was the second half-year she had been 
with us — went out one evening after tea to 
take the pupils for their walk. I hope no- 
body will think that it was our custom to 
entrust them out with a young teacher. I 
or my sister always went with them, but 
this evening, as ill-luck would have it, Lucy 
was in bed with a sick headache, and a lad 
dropped in unexpectedly to drink tea with 
us, having come down by one of the City 
omnibuses. Of course I could not go out 
and leave her, so I told Miss Powis she 
should take the young ladies that evening. 
‘Go up the Plover-road opposite,’’ I said 
to her, when they were ready, ‘‘as far as 
Ringfence-field, which will be a pleasant, 
quiet, rural walk; but be sure don’t go 
eng sight or hearing of that disreputable 
air.’ 

‘*O no, ma’am,”’ she replied, ‘‘ not for 
the world ; ’’ and away they filed, out at the 


gate. 
Now what did that Miss Powis do? As 
soon as they had got beyond view of the 








house she turned round — for she was walk- 
ing first, in her place, mine and Lucy’s being 
at the rear—and said, coming toa stand- 
still, ‘‘ Girls, suppose we go down Dogfight- 
lane”? (a narrow place leading to the fair ; 
dirty cottages on one side, trees and ditch on 
the other), ‘just a little way, and have a 
peep from the distance at the pictures out- 
side the shows? Can you all undertake to 
keep the secret indoors? I’m sure there’s 
no harm in looking at shows half a mile off: 
and in that Plover-road we shan’t see a soul 
but the yellow cow in Ringfence-field and 
our own shadows.’’ Of course the svhool- 
girls would not have been schoolgirls had 
they said ‘“‘ No” to any mischief where a 
teacher led, and they went half frantic with 
delight, vowing, one and all, that the tor- 
tures of the Inquisition should not wring 
the secret from them—the said tortures 
having been the subject of their morning’s 
theme. 

Half-way down Dogfight-lane they came 
in view of the still distant shows, and could 
have halted there and admired the painted 
scenes. But, goodness me! this did not sat- 
isfy them — one bite of an apple rarely does 
anybody — and on they went down the lane, 
and burst right into the confusion of the 
fair. They visited the selling-stalls first, 
where some bought gingerbread, some un- 
ripe plums and rotten cherries, some — how 
I did fret when I heard of it! —raffled for 
cakes and shot at pincushions, some drank 
down bottles of trash and fizz, called ginger- 
beer, and some bought fortune-telling cards ; 
indeed, it is impossible to say what they did 
not buy. Then they went round to the 
shows to stare at the pictures. Ugly booths 
decorated with play-acting scenery ; — 
men in tight-fitting white garments, wit 
red-paint eyebrows ; harlequins turning sum- 
mersets, and laughing at.their own coarse 
jokes ; youns women in a meretricious cos- 
tume of glazed calico and spangles, reaching 
no lower than their knees, who walked about 
with their arms a-kimbo, and waltzed with 
the harlequins — good Heavens, that a ladies’ 
boarding-school should have been seen in 
front of anything so low-lived and demor- 
alizing ! . 

It was seven o’clock, and the performances 
were about to commence, drums were beat- 
ing, fifes were piping, the companies were 
dancing, and the cries ‘* Walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are just going to begin,”’ were 
echoing above the din. The young ladies 
stood gazing on all this, longing to see fur- 
ther: for if the outside was so attractive 
what must the inside be? and — well, well, I 
must not reflect too harshly on them ; it zs 
hard, especially for the young and light- 
hearted, to resist temptation. ‘They went in 
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—<they really did: some into the ‘ wax- 
work,’’ and the rest into this theatre affair 
where the harlequins were. When they 
came to club their money together it was 
found deficient, but the showmen took them 
for what they could muster. Very consid- 
erate of them! All particulars came out to 
me afterwards — else how could I have re- 
lated this— and I was ready to go out of my 
mind with vexation. But it was not their 
fault, it was Miss Powis’; and I have 
scarcely, I fear, excused her in my heart for 
her imprudence that night. But Ido believe 
there is no act of deliberate disobedience but 
brings its own punishment sooner or later. 
I have remarked it many times in the course 
of my life ; and this did with her. 
Meanwhile, when my visitor departed and 
I had been up-stairs to see if Lucy wanted 
anything, I sat on, at the parlor window, 
beginning to think the girls late, but con- 
cluding that the beauty of the summer’s 
night made them linger, when Sarah, our 
servant, came in, and said Mrs. Nash wanted 


me. 

Mrs. Nash was our lodger, a very grand 
lady in purse and dress. Her husband had 
made a mint of money at something in Lon- 
don, a retail shop I heard, and lately he had 
given it up and bought mines, and they had 
now taken a villain our neighborhood. Mr. 
Nash was in Cornwall, and his wife had en- 
gaged our drawing-room and bed-room for a 
month, that she might be on the spot to 
superintend the fitting-up of her new house. 
She was certainly not a gentlewoman— 
though I do not say it in any ill-natured 
spirit, or because I heard that their shop 
had been a receptaele for rusty iron and old 
rope, and such like; but I judged from her 
speech and manners. So I went up-stairs, 
when Sarah said Mrs. Nash wanted to see me. 

‘‘Have the goodness to shut the door be- 
hind you,’’ she said, when I entered, without 
rising from her own seat, which I thought 
not very polite. She always did speak as if 
we were her inferiors, though I am sure, in 
birth and education — but that has nothing 
to do with the matter just now. 

‘“*T thought you might have liked the door 
om this warm evening,”’ I civilly aswered, 
after turning back to shut it._ 

‘So I might, for it ’s close enough in this 
room,’’ she rejoined. ‘ But I ’ve got to say 
something that I don’t want everybody to 
hear. Won't you sit down?” 

I drew a chair forward and sat down near 
her, waiting for her to continue. 

‘*That servant of yours,” she abruptly 
began — ‘TI want to ask a few questions 
about her. Is she honest?”’ 

** Honest? Sarah?’’ For I was too much 
surprised to say more. 
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‘¢ The question ’s plain enough,”’ repeated 
Mrs. Nash, in an impatient tone. ‘‘ Have 
you a had no cause to doubt her hon- 
est: 999 

She is as honest as the day,’’ I replied, 
warmly. ‘She has been with us two years, 
and is above suspicion. I could trust the 
girl with untold gold.” 

‘‘Tt’s very odd,’’ continued Mrs. Nash. 
‘Tt was this day week —this is Friday, 
ain’t it? —I came in from the willa, tired 
to death ; for I had been a standing over them 
painters and paperers, and telling ’em a bit 
of my mind about their laziness. I was as 
hungry as a hunter besides, and after I had 
took off my things I went down to the 
kitchen to see if Sarah was a getting forward 
with my dinner. She had got the steak on 
the fire, and I went up and looked at the 
taters, for fear she should be doing ’em too 
much, for young ones is good for nothing 
when they are soft. That I had my pocket- 
handkerchief in my hand then I ’1l swear to, 
for I lifted the lid of the saucepan with it, 
and Sarah saw me, but when I got back to 
the drawing-room here, it was gone.” 

**You may have put it on the kitchen 
table, and forgotten it,’’ I replied. 

‘* That ’s just my own opinion, that I did 
leave it there. I came straight up-stairs, 
and as I was a coming in at this door I put 
my hand in my pocket for my handkerchief, 
for the current of air bad made me sneeze, 
but no handkerchief was there. That teacher 
of yours was a standing here, waiting for me: 
you had sent her up with a book. But she 
could n’t have touched it.’’ 

‘¢ Miss Powis? O dear, no.’’ 

** Don’t I say she couldn’t? She was at 
the end there, by the window, and I missed 
my handkerchie? coming in at the door. I 
took the book from here, and she went down, 
and I after her.”’ 

‘Did you go back to the kitchen? Did 
you ask Sarah?’’ I inquired. 

‘*T went back at once, I tell you, follow- 
ing on Miss Powis’ steps, and of course I 
asked Sarah ; and what first raised my suspi- 
cions against her was, her saying she saw me 
put the handkerchief in my pocket as I left 
the kitchen. Now this could not have been 
the case, for if I had put it in my pocket at 
the bottom of the stairs, there it would have 
been when I got to the top, as I told her. 
But she was as obstinate as a mule over it, 
and persisted to my face that I had put it 
* ’ 


n ’ 


“‘T hope you will find it,” I said; ‘it 
cannot be lost.’’ 

**T shan’t find it now,’’ she answered. 
‘¢But it was a nice new cambric handker- 
chief, a large size, none of your trumpery 
things only fit for dolls. I gave fonr-anc- 
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sixpence for it: twenty-seven shillings the 
half dozen.” . ai 

‘¢ Ma’am,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ could you have 
intended to put it into your pocket and let it 
slip beside, on to the ground?” 

‘‘T don’t let things slip beside my pocket,” 
she tartly answered ; ‘‘ but if I had, there it 
would have been, in the hall or on the stairs. 
Nobody had been there to pick it up in that 
minute, and both your teacher and myself 
can certify that it was not there. No, that 
servant has got it.’’ 

‘¢ Indeed, she has not, Mrs. Nash, I will be 
answerable for her. But why did you not 
tell me this at the time?” 

‘“‘ Why, thé notion came into my mind that 
I’d make no fuss, but lay a trap for Sarah. 
So I have left handkerchiefs about these 
rooms since, and other things. I put a 
brooch in a corner of the floor on Monday, 
and last night I clapped a sixpence under the 
hearth-rug, knowing she took it up every 
morning to she !:3.”’ 

‘«« And the results?’ I cried, feeling that 
T should blush to lay such “ traps.” 

‘‘T like my rights,”’ responded Mrs. Nash, 


“and nobody will stand up in defence of 


their own stouter than I will; but to accuse 
a person without reason ain’t in my nature. 
So I am free to confess that the baits I have 
laid about have been left untouched. The 

irl found and promenas me the brooch, saying 


she supposed it had fallen from my dress ; and 
this morning the sixpence was laid on the 
mantelpiece.” 

‘Yes, Sarah is strictly honest,”’ I affirmed, 
‘and wherever the handkerchief can have 
gone to, she has not got it. Will you allow 
me to mention it to her?” 

““O law yes, if you like. And I’m sure 
if between you my property can be brought 
to light, I shall be glad, and rejoice over 
it.” 

‘‘ Fidgety, pompous old cat!” uttered 
Sarah, Pediat whee I went down and 
spoke to her. ‘*She put the handkercher 
into her pocket as she left the kitchen ; I saw 
her a cramming of it in, with these two 
blessed eyes. She ’s been and mislaid it some- 
where; in her bedroom, I ’ll be bound, for 
the things lie about there at sixes and sevens. 
She ’ll find it, ma’am, when she ’s not look- 
ing for it, — never fear.”’ 

- “Sarah, what in the world can have be- 
come of the young ladies?” 

‘*The young ladies!’’ echoed Sarah, 
“are n’t they come in?” For the girl had 
been out on an errand for Mrs. Nash, and 
did not know to the contrary. 

‘* Indeed they are not.’’ 

“T’m sure [ thought nothing but what 
they were in, and in bed. Why, ma’am, it’s 
twenty minutes past nine! ’’ 
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‘‘ Where can they be? What is Miss 
Powis thinking of?” 

‘* There ’s that noise again!’’ uttered 
Sarah, banging down her kitchen window, 
as the hous of” the drums and trumpets broke 
forth suddenly from the fair. ‘They are a 
letting the folks out of the shows.” 

‘* Why, this is early to give over.’’ 

‘*Give over! Law bless you, ma’am. 
There ’s another repetition of the perform- 
ance about to begin now: them tamborines 
and horns is to ’tice folks up. It won’t be 
over till just upon eleven o’clock ; as you ’d 
know, if you slept back.” 

It may have been ten minutes after that, 
when we heard the side-door open stealthily, 
and the young ladies come creeping in. I 
sprang towards them. 

‘* Whatever has been the matter? Where 
have you been ?’’ I reiterated. 

‘¢ We missed our way, and walked too far,”’ 
uttered a voice from amongst them, though 
whose it was I did not recognize then, and 
nobody will own to it since. 

‘“‘ Very careless indeed, Miss Powis,’’ I ut- 
tered — ‘very wrong. The young ladies 
must be tired to death, walking all this time, 
especially the little ones.”’ 

obody gave me any answer, and they all 
made for the staircase and bounded up it, 
Miss Powis after them, certainly not as if 
they were tired, more as if they wanted’ to 
get out of my sight.- Young legs are indeed 
elastic, I said to myself, little dreaming that 
those legs had‘ been at rest for the last two 
or three hours, the knees cramped between 
hard benches, and the feet buried in sawdust. 

Several days passed on, and nothing oecur- 
red to arouso my —— about this fair 
escapade. On the Wednesday afternoon, 
our half-holiday, Mrs. Nash (some fit of con- 
descension must have come over her) sent 
down an invitation for me, my sister, and 
Miss Powis to drink tea with her. As we 
could not all leave the young ladies, and we 
hought it might appear selfish if we went 
up ourselves and excluded Miss Powis, Lucy 
said she would be the one to remain with the 
oe , es . 

ve cup of tea she gave us, wit 

wisapaiilen ant Pebatenga, which Sarah had 
bought from the people who went by, crying 
them. Whilst we were eating, Mrs. Nash 
entertained us with visions of her future 
greatness. The handsome fittings-up of her 
new villa, the servants they intended to woe 
the new open carriage about to be purchased, 
and the extensive wardrobe she both had and 
meant to have. ‘‘ What do you think I gave 
for this? ’’ she said, suddenly holding out her 

cket-handkerchief. ‘‘Ain’t it lovely, and 

*ve got four of them.”’ 
‘¢ Tt is, in truth, a beautiful handkerchief,”’ 
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I said, examining its fine embroidery, and its 
trimmings of broad Valenciennes lace. ‘‘ It 
is unfit for common use.”’ 

+¢ Yes it is,’ answered Mrs. Nash. ‘ But 
T used itat the horterculteral show yesterday, 
so thought I’d finish it up to-day. I gave 
eight-and-twenty shilling for that, at Swan 
and Edgar's, without the lace.” 

After tea we got out our work. I pro- 
ceeded to darn a lace collar, which was be- 
ginning to drop into holes, and Miss Powis 
to go on with her bead purse. Mrs. Nash 
said she could afford to put work out, and 
never did any. It happened that this collar 
had belonged to my mother, and we were 
comparing its lace, which was old point, 
with the Valenciennes round the handker- 
chief, when at that moment the gate bell 
rang, and Sarah came up and said a lady 
wanted me. So I laid my collar on the table 
wnd went down into the parlor. 

It was Mrs. Watkinson, who came to pay 
the quarter’s bill for her niece’s schooling. 
She sat talking some little time, and when 
she left I returned up-stairs again, meeting, 
on my way, Miss Powis, who was running 
down them. 

‘* T have worked up all my beads,’’ she re- 
marked to me, in passing, ‘* and am going to 
fetch some more.’”? Making some trifling 
answer, [ entered the drawing-room. Mrs. 


Nash was standing at the window, watching 
two omnibuses which were galloping past. 
‘ How them omnibuses do race, one again 


another! ’’ she exclaimed. “If I was a 
magistrate I’d have every omnibus driver in 
London before me, and put ’em into gaol in 
a body, endangering people’s lives as they 
do! As soonas I have gota trap of my own, 
I shan’t want to trouble ’em much, thank the 
stars!” 

I stood for a moment by her side, looking 
at the clouds of dust the flying omnibuses 
raised behind them, and Mrs. Nash returned 
to her seat. 

‘** Where ’s my handkerchief gone? ”’ she 
suddenly exclaimed. 

I looked round. She was standing by the 
table, turning about all that was lying upon 
it, newspapers, my work, Miss Powis’ work- 
box,and other things. No handkerchief was 
there, and then she looked about the room. 
‘* Where can it be?” 

‘* Are you speaking of the handkerchief 
you had in use, that beautiful one?” I in- 
quired. 

** Yes, am. It was on the table by me, 
by your work, I’m sure of that. That 
makes two gone. What an odd thing! ”’ 

I quite laughed at her. ‘It cannot be 

one,’’ T said, ‘* it is impossible.’’ 

*¢ Well, where is it, then? It can’t have 
sunk through the floor.”’ 
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That was clear. ‘‘ Perhaps you have left 
it in the bedroom,”’ I suggested. 

‘‘T have not been in the bedroom,”’ re- 
turned Mrs. Nash,all ina fume. ‘I have 
never stirred from my seat since tea, till I got 
up to look at them wicked omnibuses. - As I 
turned from the window I put my hand in 
my pocket for my handkerchief and could n’t 
feel it, then I remembered I had left it on the 
table, and I looked, and it wasn’t there, 
and it wasn’t on my chair, and it isn’t any- 
where—as you see, Miss Halliwell. One 
would say you had got fairies in the house.” 

Just then Miss Powis returned. ‘ What 
can I have done with my per of beads?” 
she exclaimed, going up to her work-box, and 
examining its contents. ‘* Why, here they 
are, after all! How could I have overlooked 
them?” 

‘* T have lost something worse than beads,” 
interposed Mrs. Nash, ‘‘ my beautiful worked 
handkerchief. It’s spirited away some- 
where.”’ 

Miss Powis laughed. ‘It was lying on 
the table for ever so long,’’ she said to Mrs. 
Nash. ‘ You took it up, ma’am, and pressed 
it on your mouth, saying one of your lips 
was sore. After that I think you put it in 
your pocket.’’ 

‘¢ Are you sure it is not in your pocket 
now ?”’ I eagerly inquired. 

‘* Goodness me, do you think I should sa 
I had not got the handkerchief if I had?” 
uttered Mrs. Nash, in a passion. ‘* Look for 
yourselves.’’ She whipped up her gown— 
a handsome green satin one, which she fre- 
quently wore —as she spoke, and displayed 
a white jean pocket resting on a corded pet- 
ticoat. And by the same token, I may men- 
tion that that was the first corded petticoat 
I had seen, for they had just comeup. Ra 
idly emptying her pocket of its contents, she 
turned it inside out. 

It certainly was not in her pocket, and 
she proceeded to shake her petticoats as if 
she were shaking for a wager. ‘It’s not 
about me; I wish it was. Do you think 
either of you ladies can have put it into 
your pockets by mistake? ’’ 

‘‘It is impossible that I can have done 
so,’’ I answered, ‘* because I was not in the 
room.”” 

«« And equally impossible for me,’’ added 
Miss Powis, ‘‘ for I was not on that side of 
the table, and could only have taken it by 

urposely reaching over for it.’’ Neverthe- 
ess, we both, following the example of Mrs. 
Nash, proceeded to turn out our pockets — 
my great sensible one, full of a curious med- 
ley of things, and Miss Powis’ baby affair, 
— in her dress. No signs of the handker- 
chief. 

A regular hunt ensued. I begged Mrs. 
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Nash to sit still, called up Sarah, and we 
proceeded to the search, even taking up the 
carpet round the borders; though had it got 
underneath there, in defiance of the nails, it 
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was hard up, and thought my handkerchiefs 
would help her to some.”’ 

I felt too vexed to speak. Lucy began a 
warm reply, but was interrupted by Mrs. 


would have been nothing short of a miracle. | Nash 


Mrs. Nash’s bedroom was also submitted to 
the ordeal, but she protested that if found 
there, it must have flown through the key- 
hole. She offered the keys of her drawers, 
and of the cupboard —if we liked to look, 
she said — and was evidently very much put 
out, and as much puzzled as we were. Later 
in the evening Miss Powis retired to take the 
children to bed, and Lucy came in. 

‘* Now, what is your opinion of this little 
bit of mystery?” asked Mrs, Nash, looking 
at me. 

‘T cannot give one,’’ I said; ‘I am un- 
able to fathom it. It is to me perfectly un- 
accountable.”’ 

‘‘ Your suspicions don’t yet point to the 
thief?” 

‘The thief! O, Mrs. Nash, pray do not 
distress me by talking in that way. The 
handkerchief will come to light, it must 
come to light: I assure you Sarah is no 
thief.”’ 

‘«Q,I don’t suspect Sarah now,’’ returned 
the lady. ‘It’s moral impossibility that 
she could have had anything to do with the 
business this evening, and I am sorry to have 
accused her to you before. You are on the 
wrong scent, Miss Halliwell.” 

I felt my face flush all over. 
suspect 1. ? a 

‘« Ah, I see, light is dawning upon you,” 
she added. ? Bit vite 

‘¢ Indeed — indeed, it is not,’’ I retorted, 
warmly. ‘* Wehave no thief in this house : 
we never have had one yet.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, you are certainly as unsuspicious 
as a child,” she said. ‘* Who has got it, do 
you suppose — got both — but Miss Powis? ”’ 

‘Miss Powis! ’’ I and Lucy uttered to- 
gether. ‘‘ Impossible! *’ 

‘* We have none of us got it— have we? 
and the room has not got it—has it? It 
can’t have vanished into the earth or soared 
up to the skies, and I suppose none of us ate 
it. Then who can have got it, but Miss 
Powis? The thing is as plain as a pikestaff. 
What made her rush out of the room on a 
sudden, pretending to go for her beads, when 
they were here all the while ? ”” 

**Miss Powis is quite a gentlewoman ; 
the family are so very respectable, only re- 
duced,” broke in Lucy, indignantly. ‘* She 
would be no more capable of it than we 
should be.’’ 

“0, bother to family gentility,” retorted 
Mrs. ‘Nash, ‘‘ that doesn’t fill young girls’ 
pockets with pocket-money. I suppose she 


Did she 





ash. 

‘‘T should like to know how she disposed 
of the first: I’ll stop her disposing of the 
last, for I’ll have her up before the Lord 
Mayor to-morrow morning. This comes of 
her going gallivanting, as she did, to them 
shows at the fair.’’ 

‘‘What a dreadful calumny!” uttered 

Lucy. 
‘* She did n’t only go herself, but she took 
all the school,’’ coolly persisted Mrs. Nash, 
‘and they never got home till half-past nine 
at night. You two ladies, for schoolmis- 
tresses, are rather innocent to what ’s going 
on around you.” 

A sharp recollection, bringing its. own 
pain, flashed across me, of the night when 
the young ladies terrified me by remaining 
out so late. Could they have been to the 
fair? I was unable to offer a word. 

‘¢ Have some of the girls in, and ask ’em, 
if you don’t believe me,’’ continued Mrs. 
Nash. ‘‘ Not Miss Powis, she ’ll deny it.’’ 

Lucy, full of indignant disbelief, flew up- 
stairs and brought down some of the elder 
girls: they had begun to undress, and had 
to reiipparel themselves again. I addressed 
them kindly, and them to speak the 
truth fearlessly : Did they go to the shows 
at the fair, or not? 

A dead silence, and then a very long- 
drawn-out ‘‘ Yes” froma faint voice. Lucy 
clapped her hands to her face : she was more 
excitable than I. 

“That ’s right, children,” cried Mrs. 
Nash ; ‘‘ never speak nothing but the truth, 
and then you ’ll not get into trouble. And 
if — goodness save us, they are beginning to 
ery! Why, you have got a to be 
frightened at. There’s no great harm in 

oing to shows: I have gone to ’em myself, 
ion reds of times.’ 

*¢ And what did you see? ’”’ groaned Lucy. 
‘Speak up. I insist upon knowing. Every- ° 
thing.”’ 

« bady Jane Grey, in wax-work, going to 
execution, in a black shroud, and Protestant 
Prayer-book ; and Henry the Kighth and his 
six wives, in white veils and silver fringe, 
one of them witha baby in three ostrich 
feathers; and the young Queen Victoria 
being crowned, with her hair let down, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a gray 
mitre and green whiskers, pouring oil on 
her—no, Lo mitre was green and the 
whiskers were gray; and Earl Rochester 
with a sword and an eye-glass, looking 
through it at Nell Gwynne; and King Wil- 
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liam in a pilot-coat drinking coffee with his 
queen ; and Jane Shore in a white sheet, 
and— 0, dear! we can’t recollect all,’’ was 
the answer Lucy received, with a burst of 
sobs between every sentence. 

“OQ, you wie children ! ’’ responded 
Luey. ‘And did all of you go into this 
wax-work ?”’ 

‘‘ N——o. Some went into the theatre.’’ 

‘‘ The theatre! What did yousee there?”’ 

‘‘ A play —very beautiful. About a prin- 
cess who wanted to marry somebody, and her 
father wanted her to marry somebody else, 
and she died right off on the stage for love, 
amongst the wax-lights.”’ 

“‘ Wax-lights! ’’ uttered Mrs. Nash, with 
a hearty. laugh. ‘‘Why, you innocents! 
they ’d be nothing but h mny dips. Was 
there plenty of dancing and singing? ”’ 

«* Y—es, ma’am. The dancers were from 
the Opera in London, on stars, con- 
descendingly come there because the season 
was over.”’ And Mrs. Nash laughed again, 
but Lucy looked all the graver. 

“Young ladies,” I inter , ‘I believe 
you have told me the truth: tell me a little 
more. How came you to go? Who proposed 
it, or induced you? ”’ 

“Tt was Miss Powis. O indeed, ma’am”’ 
— with a very genuine burst of sobs —‘‘ we 
should never have gone of ourselves.”’ 

‘*T told you so,”’ cried Mrs. Nash, trium- 
phantly ; and Lucy left the room with the 
children. ‘I heard of it the next day from 
one of the workmen at my willa, who was 
there and saw them. But of course it was 
no business of mine — till now.”’ 

The scene in our house the followin 
thorning was beyond everything. Mrs. Nas 
called in a policeman and gave Miss Powis 
into custody for stealing her two handker- 
chiefs. The latter, in tears and the extreme 
of agitation, protested that she had never 
touched either. There was an air of indig- 
nant truth about her, impossible, I thought, 
to be assumed. I am a great reader of coun- 
tenances and manner, have some penetration, 
and thought, then, that I could have staked 
my life upon the girl’s innocence. The police- 
man a little disenchanted me. ‘‘ When you 
have had the experience we have, ma’am,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ you ’ll let assertions of innocence 
and aspects of truth go for what they are 
worth, and that ’s moonshine.’’ Miss Powis 
offered the keys of her boxes, and insisted on 

their being searched, and that her clothes 
should be examined. I thought she would 
have gone out of her senses, such was her 
excitement, especially after her father came. 

‘* Confess where. the property is, and then 
I'll let you off,’’ said - Nash, in answer 
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‘“‘T have not got it—I never had it. I 
swear it, before Heayen.’’ 
‘¢ Policeman, get a fly. We’ll go up to 
the police-court.”’ 
‘Be ye merciful, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is. merciful,’’ broke in 
the pleading voice of Mr. Powis, a quiet, 
gentlemanly man, with a sad amount of care 
in his pale face. ‘I am sure, madam, m 
daughter is innocent —— her not to rm 
dreadful disgrace. The property may yet 
found to have been mised.” 4 
‘¢ Moonshine, sir! as that policeman have 
just said about looks. Where can it have 
n mislaid to, up the chimbley, or into the 
fire— when there was none in the grate?”’ 
‘<T beseech you show a little mercy. Give 
time. Think what your feelings would be if 
a child of your own was accused! ”’ 
‘¢T never had no child, but one, and that 
died before it came to life,’’ responded Mrs. 
Nash. “ The fact is, sir, when young women 
get a propensity for dancing off to fair-shows 
and donkey-racing, it’s no wonder if they 
help.themselves to things, not their own, to 
pay for it.” 
‘‘But Caroline has not been to such 
,”’ uttered the astonished Mr. Powis. 
‘‘Hasn’t she, though! Policeman, what 
are you standing there for, doing nothing? 
If you don’t choose to get a fly, Pil call in 
some other officer.”’ 
The sight we must have made, driving 
away from our ~ and up to London in 
that fly! Mrs. Nash, myself, Mr. Powis and 
his daughter inside, the latter sobbing hys- 
terically, and the policeman on the box, 
beside the driver. Mr. Powis had already 
offered to pay the value of the handkerchiefs, 
for which the magistrate, afterwards, accused 
him of a wish to compound a felony; and I 
am sure I would have paid it twice over, 
rather than have had such a scandal emanat- 
ing from my house. But Mrs. Nash would not 
listen: she said she did not want the value, 
she wanted the property. 

It appeared to me that the sitting magis- 
trate was a great brute, or else that he was, 
that morning, in a dreadful temper. He is 
no longer a magistrate now, at least in this 
world, so it is of no consequence my record- 
ing my opinion. I have no clear recollection 
of the scene now, and never did have, I was 
too much bewildered and annoyed. I know 
that the court appeared to me a Babel of 
staring eyes and confusion, and I felt thor- 
oughly ashamed at being inside it. 

‘What ’s your name? ”’ growled the magis- 
trate, when the case was called on. 

‘¢ Caroline Frances Powis, sir,’’ said her 
father. 





to her impassioned appeals. 


‘* Can’t she answer for herself, sir?’’ was 
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the surly rejoinder. ‘‘ Ever. here before, 
officer?” 

‘‘No, your worship. Not unfavorably 
known. In fact, not known at all.” 

I need not give the particulars of the 
examination, the reader being already in 

ion of the facts. I know I was called 
as evidence, and the gracious goodness knows 
how I gave it. I dare say the court thought 
I was a born natural. 

“Now, young woman,”’ snapped the 
magistrate, “what have you got to say to 

is ’ 

She was a deal too hysterical to say any- 
thing: and I must. remark that his manner 
was enough to terrify the most innocent 
prisoner into an appearance of guilt. The 
old —I was going to write fool, but E711 put 
magistrate— committed her for trial. I 
thought I should have gone off in a fit when 
[heard it. And to have witnessed the 
less crowd, assembled there, bursting into a 
titter, when it came out that our youn 
ladies had gone to the show-booths on the 
sly! My cheeks are tingling with the rec- 
ollection now. 

- He said he would admit her to bail; and 
while Mr. Powis went out to get it, we were 

ut into a dark, dirty room of the court — 
focked in, [dare say. After that — it was 
a long while—we rode home again, but 
Mrs. Nash was not with us then. People 
may ask why I remained when the examina- 
tion was over, but I could not find in my 
heart to leave the poor thing alone : I should 
never afterwards have reconciled it to my 
conscience. 

‘She must go to your house, Mr. Powis,’’ 
I whispered to him, as the fly was nearing 
home. ‘‘I may not take her again to mine.’ 

‘*You do not believe her guilty?’’ he 
rejoined. 

I was puzzled what to answer. That 
morning I would have heartily said No; but 
the thought had been imperceptibly insinuat- 
ing itself into my mind in the atmosphere 
of that police-court — if she did not take the 
handkerchiefs, where were they? That going 
to the fair had its bias on my judgment: it 
had weighed heavily with the magistrate, 
and I saw it was beginning to do so with her 
father. Disobedience, as I told you, is sure 
to bring its own punishment. 

Now it was a strange thing, but, some 
days afterwards, she was attacked with 
measles. Perhaps she caught the disease in 
the court, for we were brought in contact 
with sundry poverty-stricken, ghastly-looking 

ople, and there was not a single case of it 
inour neighborhood. She had never had the 
disorder, and was extremely ill, the doctor, 
at one time, giving no hopes of her. But 
she grew better, and, when all danger of my 





carrying the infection back to the school was 
wey I went to see her. She was lying in 

, looking thin and white, but a hectic 
flush soon spread over her cheeks. 

‘‘T am sorry to see you here, my dear,’’ I 
said. ‘I hoped you were up, long since.” 

‘“‘T hope I shall never get up again,’’ she 
eagerly answered ; ‘I do not wish to. All 
the world believes me guilty.’”’ 

‘* Not all the world,” I said, soothingly. 
Poor thing! whether culpable or not, I was 
grieved to see her lying there, so lonely and 
woe-begone. 

‘Yes, they do. My father, my brothers 
and sisters, even my mother, all believe it 
now. Iam sure you do, Miss Halliwell. 
They harp so much upon my having gone to 
the shows, and say if I did the one 1 might 
have done the other. I hope I shall never 
get up from here again. And the thought 
of the trial terrifies me night and day. It 
comes over me as & dreadful nightmare, from 
which I try to escape and cannot, and then I 
scream with terror.”’ 

‘¢ That is true,’’ Mrs. Powis told me, when 
we went downstairs. ‘‘ Ifshe suddenly wakes 
up in the night, her terror is so great that I 
have to run from my room to hold and soothe 
her. She asserts that she shall never get up 
from her bed again, and I do not think she 
will, The dread of this disgrace, of her 
standing in public to be tried as a common 
criminal, seems to be literally killing her by 
inches. Caroline was always so sensitive.”’ 

My recollection is not clear upon one point : 
whether she ought to have been tried before 
the long vacation, or whether the trial was 
originally fixed for after the assembling of 
thecourtsin November. I think the former, 
and that it was postponed on account of her 
illness. At any rate, November came in and 
she had not been ttied. O, those long, weary 
months to her! Poor girl! 

The week of the trial came ; it was to be 
on a Thursday, and on the Monday evening 
previonsy Mrs. Powis called at our house. 

t was quite late, had struck eight o’clock, 
and Lucy and I were just sitting down to 
our supper of bread and cheese. I pressed 
her to takesome. She would not, but drank 
a drop of beer. 

‘‘Poor Caroline wants to seé you, Miss 
Halliwell,’’ she said to me. ‘She has been 
harping upon it these many days, but more 
than ever this afternoon.”’ 

‘‘ How isshe? ’? Land Lucy eagerly asked. 

‘‘T think she is dying,’’ was the answer. 
« T.do not believe she will be alive on Thurs- 
rem the day she has so much dreaded. 
Of course the trial will be put off again, for 
she could not be moved from her bed to at 
tend it.” 

The words shocked me greatly, and Lucy 
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let fall her knife upon the cheese-plate in her | Upon what trifling circumstances great events 


lap, and chipped a piece out of it. 

‘*To tell you the truth,’’ continued r 
Mrs. Powis, bursting into tears, ‘I Soneall 
back from asking you to come, but her ur- 
gency this evening has been so great I could 
refuse no longer. I do so fear,’’ she hesi- 
tated, dropping her voice to a whisper, ‘‘ that 
she may be going to confess to you, as she 
thinks she is about to die; and to know that 
she has acknowledged her guilt would almost 
kill me. Though her father has been in- 
clined to judge her harshly, I have uncon- 
sciously clung with hope to her assertions of 
innocence.”” . 

‘Do you wish me to come to-night?” 

“Q no. I had a minute’s leisure this 
evening, and so ran out. Come to-morrow, 
if that will suit you.”’ 

‘« But to be dying,”’ interposed Lucy, * it 
seems 80 strange! What complaint has she? 
What is she dying of ?” 

‘A galloping consumption, as the doctor 
says, and as I believe,’’ returned Mrs. Powis. 
‘* My father went off in the same way, and 
my only sister. They were both well, and 
ill, and dead in two months, and — unlike 
her — had no grief to oppress them. Caro- 
line might not have lived even if this un- 
happ ‘business had never occurred, the 
measles seemed to take such hold upon her 
constitution. Then I may tell her, Miss 
Halliwell, you will come? ” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed. I will come as soon as I can 
after morning school.’ 

Mrs. Powis left, and I and Lucy sat over 
the fire, talking. ‘I would givesomething,”’ 
she said, in a musing manner, ‘to know 
whether Caroline Powis was really guilty. 
I fear she was: but, if it had not been for 

’ that show-going, my belief in it would have 
been more difficult.” 
‘‘ Lucy, she was certainly guilty. What 
else could have become of the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs? And her conduct since, this ex- 
cessive prostration and grief, is scarcely con- 
sistent with conscious innocence.”’ 
May the blessed angels, who heard that 
uncharitable opinion of mine, blot out its 
record! Cause of repentance for having ut- 
tered it came to me very shortly, proving 
how chary we ought to be in condemning 
others, even when appearances and report 
are against them. ‘* Who art thou that pre- 
sumest to judge another ?”’ 

After twelve the next morning I put on 
my bonnet and shawl, and was going out at 
the door, when Lucy ran after me, calling 
out : 


turn ! 

I went into the dressmaker’s on my way. 
Her assistant and the two apprentices were 
in the workroom, but not herself. 

‘‘ Miss Smith won’t be two minutes, 
ma’am,”’ said one of them; ‘ she is only up- 
stairs trying ona mantle. Or shall we give 
her any message ?”’ 

No, I determined to wait and see her my- 
self, for I had sent her messages without 
end, and she had had these dresses of ours 
nearly a month. So I sat down. One of 
the young women was busy over a green 
satin dress, unpicking the lining from the 
skirt. I knew it at once. 

‘Ts not that Mrs. Nash’s?”’ I asked. 
‘Yes, ma’am,’’ answered the assistant. 
‘‘ She has got the bottom of the skirt jagged 
out and dirty, and in a regular mess, so we 
are going to let it down from the top and 
take the bad in. There’s plenty turned in 
at the top, a good three inches. She says 
she always has her gowns madeso. It’s not 
a bad plan.”’ 

Miss Smith came in, and I was talking to 
her, when the young person who was un- 
picking the dress suddenly exclaimed, ‘“‘ My 
stars! what’s this?’ 

We both turned round. She was urawing 
something from between the lining and the 
satin skirt, and we all pressed round to look. 
It was an embroidered handkerchief. 

** As sure, as fate it is the one the rumpus 
was about! ’’ uttered Miss Smith, in excite- 
ment; ‘the one poor Miss Powis was ac- 
cused of stealing. What a providential coin- 
cidence that you stepped in, ma’am, and were 
here to witness it?’ 

‘¢ Look if there ’s another,’’ I said to the 
young girl ; ‘there were two lost.” And 
she bent down her face, and looked in be- 
tween the lining and the dress. 

‘* Here ’s something else,’’ she said. ‘‘ Yes, 
sure enough, it isanother handkerchief. But 
this is a plain one.”’ 

It was even so. After months of agita 
tion to many, and of more than agitation to 
Caroline Powis, the two lost handkerchiefs 
were brought to light in this mysterious 
manner. It appeared that the sewing of the 
oe the thread which attached the 

ining to the satin, had come undone, and 
when Mrs. Nash had put, as she thought and 
intended, the handkerchiefs into her pocket, 
each had slipped down between the lining 
and the dress. The truth might have been 
detected earlier, but she had scarcely had the 
gown on since leaving my house: in its 


‘« Hester, you may as well step in to the| present ‘jagged ”’ state it wes deemed too 


dressmaker’s, as you will pass her door. 
Ask her whether she means to let us have 


shabby for the splendors of the new villa. 
When I went out of Miss Smith’s door, I 





our new dresses home or not, and when? ”’ 


stopped and hesitated. Should I go to Caro 
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line Powis, or should I go to Mrs. Nash? 
That I would visit both I fully determined 
on. Better ease Aer mind first. 

I was shocked at the alteration in her a 
pearance when I entered her chamber ; the 
attenuated features, their hectic flush, and 
the wandering eye. She struggled up in bed 
when she saw me. 

‘©, Miss Halliwell,’ she eagerly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I thought you were never coming, 
Iam going to die—even the doctor admits 
that there is no ho I have wanted to tell 
you, once again, that I am innocent of that 
dreadful thing —and you will not think I 
would utter anything but truth in dying.”’ 

‘Dear child,’’ I said, ‘I have news for 
you. Your innocence is proved to me, to 
your mother —for I have just told her, there 
she stands sobbing with joy —and it will 
soon be proved to all the neighborhood. 
The handkerchiefs are found, and you are 
exculpated. Providence, who is ever merci- 
ful, has brought the truth to light in his own 
mysterious way.’’ 

It affected her so much less than I had an- 
ticipated! There was no burst of excite- 
ment, no fainting, very little increasé of the 
hectic color. She sank back upon her pil- 
low, and clasped her hands upon her bosom. 
It may be that she was too near the portals of 
another world for the joys or sorrows of this 
one violently to affect her 

“‘T have had but one prayer since I lay 
here,’’ she whispered, at length: ‘‘ that God 
would make manifest my innocence ; if not 
before my death, after it. Dear mamma” 
—holding out her hand —“ my father will 
not be ashamed of me now. And for going 
to the shows — that surely may be forgiven 
me, for I have suffered deeply for it. Tell 
the truth to all the schoolgirls, Miss Hal- 
liwell.’’ 

When I went to Mrs. Nash’s, which I did 
at once, that lady was seated in great state 
in her dining-room, eating her luncheon, for 
she had taken to fashionable hours, now. 
It was served on an elegant service of Wor- 
cester china, and consisted of pork chops and 
pickles, mashed potatoes, apple tart and 
cheese, with wine and ale. She did not in- 
vite me to partake of it, which compliment 
I thought would have been but polite, as 
there was great plenty. Not that I should 
have done so. But, in her new grandeur, 
we schoolmistresses were deemed very far be- 
neath her. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘* have you come about 
this bothering trial? Take a seat; there, 
“4 the fire, if you like. I hear it is to be put 
off again.” 

“* Put off for good, I think, Mrs. Nash.” 

“‘ Put off for good! What do you mean? 
If the judges think to grant a reprieve or 
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pardon, or whatever it’s called, and so 
squash the affair before it comes on, my hus- 
band shall show ’em up in the courts for it. 
I don’t say but what I’m sorry for the girl 
and her long illness, but then she should n’t 
have been obstinate and refused to confess. 
IT can’t help fancying, too, that the illness is 
part sham, a dodge to escape the trial alto- 
gether.”’ 

‘* You talk about her confessing, Mrs. Nash, 
but suppose she had nothing to confess, that 
she was really innocent, what else could she 
have done than deny it? ’’ 

“ ongneee the world ’s made of soft ry stl 
broke forth Mrs. Nash, paaert ‘“‘ How 
can you be such a gaby, Miss Halliwell? 
Why, you area’most as old as I am — 0 yes, 
you are. Not quite, may be; but when one 
dies from old age, t’ other will be quaking. 
If Caroline Powis did not steal the handker- 
chiefs, where did the po to, pray? Stuff!” 

‘‘ They are found,’’ I said. 

She was carrying the tumbler of ale to her 
mouth, for she had continued her luncheon 
without heed to my presence, but she stared 
at me, and put it down untasted. 

‘¢ The handkerchiefs are found, Mrs. Nash, 
and I have seen them.” 

‘‘ Where were they? Who found them? 
Who took them?” she asked, reiterating 
question upon question. ‘‘ Has she given 
them up, thinking I'll let her off from being 
tried?’ 

‘¢ Do you remember, ma’am, that the day 
you lost the handkerchiefs you had on your 
green satin gown? Both days.’ 

‘¢ Green satin gown!" For all I know, I 
had. What has that got to do with it?”’ 

‘They were unpicking the gown this 
morning at Miss Smith's, and inside the 


lining—— ”’ 

«What are ¥ ay going to tell me?” 
screamed forth Mrs. Nash, as if a foreshadow- 
ing of the truth had flashed upon her, whilst 
she threw down her knife and fork on the 
table and pushed her chair away from it. 
*‘T declare you quite frighten me, with your 
satin gowns, and your unpicking, and your 
long, mysterious face. Don’t go and say I 
have accused the girl bi pte sag 

‘‘ Between the lining and the dress they 
found the two handkerchiefs,” I quietly 
proceeded. ‘They must have fallen in 
there, the hemming of the pocket-hole being 
unsewn, when you thought you were pling 
them in your pocket. Sarah persisted, if 
you remember, that she saw you putting the 
first in a few minutes before you missed it.” 

I never saw such a countenance as hers, 
at that moment. She tprned as red as fire, 
and her mouth gradually opened, and stopped 
80. Presently she started up, speaking in 
much excitement. 
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‘‘ Come along, Miss Halliwell. Ill go to 
the dressmaker’s, and have this out at once ; 
confirmed or denied, Lawk-a-mercy! what 
reparation can I make to Carry Powis?” 

There was no reparation to be made. In 
vain Mrs. Nash sent jellies and blancmanges, 
and wings of chicken, and rer | port wine, 
to tempt the invalid back to life; in vain 
she drove daily up in her own carriage, with 
her own liveried coachman (such an honor 
for the like of that little cottage of the 
Powises!), and sat by Caroline’s bedside, 
and made all sorts of magnificent promises 
to her, if she would but get well; in vain 
she sent Mr. Powis a cheque for his quarter’s 
rent, hearing there was some little difficulty 
about its payment, for Caroline’s illness had 
been very expensive, and had run away with 
all the ready money ; and in vain she put 
the ane child, a boy rising nine, into 
the Bluecoat School, through an influential 
butcher, who was a common councilman, 
and very great in his own ward, and her 
husband’s particular friend. Nothing re- 
called poor Caroline. ‘‘ But don’t grieve,” 
she said to Mrs. Nash, on the eve of her 
departure, ‘‘I am going to another and a 
better world.” 
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Now it is quite possible, and indeed proba- 
ble, that Caroline Powis would have died, 
whether this disgrace had fallen on her or 
not, for consumption, very rapid consum 
tion, was hereditary in her family. But the 
effect the unpleasant circumstances had upon 
me was lasting, and I made a resolve, that 
if I lost.all the pocket-handkerchiefs I 
sessed in the world, and had not so much as 
half a one left for use, I would never prose- 
cute anybody for stealing them. 

I hope none will question this little episode 
in my wes pocoedy: srg for it is strictly 
true, and occurred exactly as I have related 
it. If Mrs. Nash is indignant with me for 
telling it, though so many years since have 
now gone by, f cannot help it; and I am 
under no obligations to her. She still occu- 

jies the villa close by, and has now two 
Lose to her carriage instead of one, and a 
footman to match the coachman, and herself 
and her appurtenances are on a larger scale, 
and altogether she is grander than ever. 
While Carry Powis’ tomb rests in a quiet 
corner of the neighboring churchyard, and 
her father and mother both lie by her side 
now. 





Mrs. Srepuens.— Who has forgotten that 
novel produced in America, but inspired by 
France, which made a sensation here as well as 
in its native country — Fashion and Famine? 
@ romance so ingenious in its plot and surprises 
that Dumas himself would not have been ashamed 
to father it. The authoress, Mrs. Ann 8, Ste- 
phens, has just published another with the less 
attractive title of The Old Homestead (S. Low 
and Son). We opened it with eagerness, antici- 
pating a renewal of the pleasure which we had 
unexpectedly derived from its predecessor. We 
have been disappointed. It is a better book, as 
& composition, but it is not so interesting. The 
romance is not so new; the situations are not.so 
cleverly contrived; the plot is more probable, 
but not so exciting. Mrs. Stephens has departed 
from her French model, and, to the extent of 
that departure, has declined. Critically viewed, 
this is a better book, more artistical, with fewer 
faults; but it has lost in merit as a story what 
it. has gained in excellence as a composition; 
and as the majority read novels to be amused 
by the story, and not to admire the style or 
study the writing, we fear that this will not be 
80 mea as was Fashion and Famine. Nev- 

ess it will repay perusal. It is better than 
nine-tenths of our own trash. It has at least 





the merit of not being dull. We will not spoil 
the reader’s pleasure by telling him the story. 
— Critic. 





A THoRVALDSEN Stature, — There is, however, 
a still finer object which rivets the attention, and 
chases all other thoughts. It is the colossal 
figure of the Saviour, struck from the chisel of 
the great Thorvaldsen, and the most glorious 
inspiration of even his mighty genius. Stand- 
ing behind and above the altar, this noblest 
specimen of the noblest art rises full of dignity 
and power, the very personification of all that 
is beautiful and sublime in matter, spiritualized 
by the magic talent of the sculptor. There is’ 
such an embodiment of ideal virtue with physi- 
cal perfection, in the calm, deep, soul-stirring 
expression on the manly face, that even the cold 
marble, as we gaze, appears to warm and glow 
from a spiritual fire within, while over each 
lineament plays that fervent, earnest, entreat- 
ing beneficence, which — confirmed and strength 
ened by the gracious and inviting attitude— 
requires no words to say what the sculptor in- 
tends to depict, —‘* Come unto me, all ye that 
are W and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’? — The Danes and the Swedes. 
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From The ‘Press, 23 Feb. 
PARIS CONFERENCE. 


Ir rests with the Paris Congress to deter- 
mine whether the Peace which we believe to 
be at hand shall be an armed truce or a last- 
ing settlement. If Russia only desires repose 
for a time — if she looks forward to a day 
when under more favorable auspices she may 
be enabled to pursue the policy on which she 
has steadily acted for the last century and a 
half — it must be her first object to prevent 
that union which would oppose the firmest 
barrier to her designs. To sever Germany 
from the other Courts at this juneture would 
immensely increase her influenee, and would 
pave the way for a northern Confederacy at 
a fature date. Wecould not serve her object 
better than by throwing Prussia into her 
arms; and if that Power do not take her 
place in the councils of psi, she can ex- 
pect political importance only by drawin 
closer the bonds which unite her to the Court 
of St. Petersburg. 

We cannot, in this matter, separate the 
Prussian Court from the Prussian people. 
If we alienate the Government, we alienate 
the nation. Whatever power it possesses 
from natural causes — from its position, re- 
sources, population, and character — cannot 
be lost or even neutralized by diplomatic ar- 
rangements. Its substantial strength will 
exist, whether we determine to recognize it 
or not. Practically the only question is, 
whether that strength shall be enlisted on 
our side, or handed over without reserve to 
our adversary? If, through any of those 

ltry motives which are never suffered to 
interfere with great principles of policy but 
to degrade them, Prussia is excluded from 
the Paris Congress, the settlement will lose 
all the weight which would be derived from 
the co-operation of the great German body, 
and the diplomacy of Russia will achieve a 


triumph sufficient to ee her for all 


her disasters in the field. Her position was 
skilfully taken. If Prussia were admitted, a 
concession would be made to Russian in- 
fluence ; if excluded, an accession would be 
given to Russian strength. An intimate 
political alliance would thenceforth be inevi- 
table between the two Powers, and all Ger- 
many would be brought into their league, or 
submitted to their influence. 

The difficulty would be best met by frank 
statesmanship. A recognition of the right 
of Prussia to take part in the Congress, as 


the representative of German interests, would 


detach Germany from Russia, would wean 
her people from the notion that the Allies 
have any selfish aims in view apart from the 
general welfare of Europe, and would engage 
them heartily in support of that one great 
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object. To exclude gery froth a Con 
intended primarily for the limitation of Rus- 
sian power, is to forfeit one of the best secu- 
rities we can have for the security and per- 
manence of the Treaty contemplated. 

Why should there be this jealousy of a 
State whose neutrality arose, not from inter- 
ests opposed to those of the belligerent Powers, 
or from separate aggressive designs, but from 
the peculiarity of its position, and its friendly 
relations with both sides? The questions to 
be discussed are of European, or more than 
ray oy" itude. The tide of civiliza- 
tion has flowed from East to West. There 
is no reason why it should not turn. The 
countries bordering the Black Sea present a 
fruitful field for European enterprise ; and 
it is desirable that the great Powers of 
Europe should unite to concert the terms 
by which the internal security and commer- 
cial freedom of those countries can be best 


| secured. 





From The Examiner, 1 March 
WHO SHOULD BELL THE CAT? 


Tue announcement of Lord Clarendon that 
the British Government is ready to refer to 
arbitrament the question raised in regard to 
Central America appears to be obtaining ad- 
vocates among the more reasonable parties 
in the States. It is felt to be at least a fair 
offer, and some proof of a reasonable desire 
to get rid of any plausible cause of quarrel. 
The partisans of General Pierce, too, are ew 
denely losing ground in exact proportion as 
the chances diminish for the renewal of a 
Presidency, which hereafter will be chiefly 
memorable in history for the fact that had 
America been content to follow its guidance, 
she would have joined even Russia in a war 
against England. Still we must not flatter 
ourselves that, even when Mr. Pierce shall 
have quitted the White House, and all his 
electineering expedients are forgotten, we 
shall also have got rid of that by arousing 
which he mainly hoped to involve the two 
countries — the restless spirit of American 
a ion, which now sways towards Cuba, 
pon now towards the shores of Central Amer- 
ica. 
In all countries, with the rise of successive 
"oer gee spring — of fiery spirits and 

ardy adventurers, and the peace and quiet 
of every State depend much upon the open- 
ings it can afford for giving scope and occu- 
tion to this class of men. That France 
asno such opening, and that England pos- 
sesses one in her vast colonial possessions, a 
rs to some a sufficient explanation of the 
turbulence of one country, and the tranquil- 
lity of the other. In the United States the 
backwoods sufficed formerly to absorb all 
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such uneasy elements, and provide them with 
a congenial outlet. But since the conquest 
of Mexico and the annexation of Texas, the 
South offers so many more attractions than 
the North, that this loose and dangerous pop- 
ulation, instead of betaking itself to squat- 
ting or trapping on the northern prairies, 
turn their steps and hopes in a contrary 
direction, toward the shores and regions on 
the Mexican Gulf. 

Whether it be politic in England, never- 
theless, to set herself and her naval power as 
the standing obstacle to this ever restless and 
rushing torrent of American enterprise, is 
called in question by many who have no 
sympathies with the party of peace or their 
Manchester apostles. The United States are 
after all peopled by our own race, and it 
cannot be so very detrimental to England, it 
is urged, to have the Anglo-Saxons of North 
America extend their ideas as well as popu- 
iation to the tropics. No doubt it is clear 
enough that if we could get rid of our jeal- 
ousy in this respect, we should get rid at the 
same time of one great cause of the antago- 
nism always ready to arm itself against us, 
among the extreme parties in America. They 
regard with constant suspicion the assump- 
tion of England to be standing gens d’arme 
fn those seas and regions which extend along 
the southern frontier, and they would gladly 
seize the Russian war, or any other opportu- 
we A to shake off such a galling restraint. 

n truth, the question is more European 
than English. I it be desirable or necessary 
for the Spanish race to maintain its prepon- 
derance or independence south of the new 
hemisphere, and in the peninsula and islands 
which intervene between it and the north, 
this far more concerns the French and the 
Spaniards, nay, even the Germans, than it 
does ourselves. The United States are said 
to have the ambition to establish in the new 
world something like the domination which 
Russia was attempting in the old, amd what 
we have lately written on the Central Amer- 
ican dispute will show that we have no desire 
to favor such pretensions against the interests 
of justice and humanity. But we must re- 
member that the United States, from the very 
nature of their government, are in little dan- 
ger of becoming either a military or a cen- 
tralized power. They shrink from the ex- 

nse of even becoming a naval one. America 
ooms before us in the future, less as a gov- 
ernment or centre from which Europe has to 
dread aggression, than as a huge continent 
a led and dominated by the same race no 

oubt, but connected by no other element of 
unity. So extensive a confederation could 
hardly at any time render itself formidable, 
except to the power which should wantonly 
provoke it, or unwisely concentrate, in an- 
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tagonism to itself, the various and multiplied 
interests and sentiments of so scattered and 
diverse a population. The States cannot be 
treated like a kingdom or country of Europe, 
the 2 pment of any one of which is 
directly menacing to the others, and destruc- 
tive of the balance of power. The people 
beyond the Atlantic are rather to be regarded 
as a continent like that of Europe, separated 
in the midst by a mountain ridge as lofty as 
the Alps, and peopling the shores of two seas, 
the dwellers on which cannot perhaps for 
many centuries hope to retain the same in- 
terests, or be moved by the same feelings, 
even if they should succeed in preserving the 
same spoken language. 

These, however, are remote speculations. 
Enough for the present to observe, that if it be 
found necessary to shut up the Anglo-Amer- 
ican and northern part of that continent, and 
say definitely to it that it must no further 
intrude upon the Spanish race, this order 
should be notified not by England alone, or 
by England principally, but by Europe. We 
will not say whether or not we question the 
expediency of ssuing such an order at all, and 
in regard to the precise points of the Mosquito 
dispute we have lately expressed ourselves 
clearly enough. But, if issued, it should 
certainly emanate not from Downing Street 
merely, but from some such European con- 
gress as that which now sits in Paris. It is 
not for England to undertake to keep up the 
huge and expensive police which would be 
necessary to maintain the balance of power 
in America. If united Europe judge it advis- 
able to do so, that is another matter. 





From The Press, 23 Feb. ° 
PAM UPON SUNDAY. 


Ir is said that, in the course of a little 
private conversation which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury held with the Premier, after 
the latter had dismissed the deputation that 
attended him on the subject of the Sun- 
day opening of exhibitions, the Venerable 
Primate expressed some little regret that 
Lord Palmerston appeared to have no very 
decided conviction as to the right or wrong 
of the matter. His Grace even hinted that 
a slight study of any Catechism, that of the 
Church, or the Assembly, or even Dr. Watts, 
might be beneficial to his companion. The 
Premier laughed, as usual, and declared that 
he understood the whole subject quite well. 
Some such dialogue as this is stated to have 
followed : 

The A. Iam sure that your Lordship is 
too clever a man not to perceive that some 
people are in earnest on this question. 

he P. And quite right, too. Does them 
great credit. I’m in earnest myself about 





PAM UPON SUNDAY. 


it — deuced earnest — quite earnest, I mean 
—I beg your Grace’s pardon for saying 
deuce. 

The A. If I thought you connected an 
idea with the word, I should like you to think 
about it oftener. 

The P. Eh? Bogey? 0! ah! Let’s change 
the subject. What makes you imagine I 
don’t understand this Sunday question? I 
see that you believe I don’t, in spite of my 
assurance. 

The A. I wish I could convince myself 
that you do, my dear Lord. 

The P. Convince yourself in a minute — 
ask me any question about it. See if I don’t 
answer like a charity-boy — pewter medal 
and yellow breeches. 

The A. If I had a charity-boy before me, 
and wished to ascertain what he knew, I 
should — ask him what was the origin 
of the Christian Sabbath ? 

The P. Eh? Why, the Ten Command- 
ments, of course. 

The A. (smiling). And I do not think 
that if he returned me that answer, [ should 
exactly promote him to the head of his class. 

The P. Well, but—I say— of course, it 
is not for me to dispute with your Grace in 
“ta belonging to your own profession, 

ut 

The A. My profession is that of Chris- 
tianity. Is it not yours? Or what creed do 
you profess, my Lord? 

The P. Hadmethere. But I meant to say 
that on a theological question I should in- 
- stantly defer to you. At the same time lam 
certain, or nearly certain, that there’s some- 
thing about Sunday in the Ten Command- 
ments, for I have read them painted up in 
church. 

The A. Well, even if we are to go no 
further back than the Commandments, may 
Task you whether you think they ought to 
be obeyed? 

The P. Well — yes — yes — let us see — 
yes. Of course, you know, with such modi- 
fications as are rendered necessary by the 
—_ of the age and the march of intel- 

ect. 

The A. Just so. Covetousness and mur- 
der are, a8 a rule, to be avoided ; but if so- 
ciety holds out a great prize, we cannot be 
expected to help coveting it; and, if we can 
get at it by putting somebody else out of the 
bes we may, of course, try strychnine. 

he P. There you run into extremes, 
which, forgive me, all religious ge are too 
apt to do. As for Sunday, I know quite 
well that there are various opinions about it. 

The A. Yes; but there can be no two 
opinions as to the duty of a statesman to 
know which to adopt. 

The P. You want me to give you a de- 
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cided pledge to oppose Sir Joshua Walmsley’s 
motion. I give it you. I will speak against 
it, and vote against it. 

The A. From conviction ? 

The P. (laughing.) From conviction that 
it will not be carried. 

The A. Ithoughtso. And,my dear Lord, 
at some time hereafter, should the arguments 
of those who oppose us convince a majority 
of the House of Commons that the opening 
of national exhibitions on Sunday is right 
and desirable —— 

The P. Once more, I trust to be open to 
conviction. But, in the mean time, I promise 
. to go with the majority in the House. 

shall not make any violent professions of 
belief in Sunday as a sacred day, because 
they would be entangling when the other 
conviction to which your Grace has referred 
shall come round ; but I shall state that my 
resistance to the proposition is founded on 
my respect for the feeling of the country. 

The A. And suppose it should be said — 
T am told it will be — that the feeling of the 
country has not been adequately expressed ? 

The P. My dear Archbishop, you are good 
enough to fancy me the charity-boy we spoke 
of. The feeling of the country is repre- 
sented in the House of Commons; and my 
friend Mr. Hayter can ascertain it as accu- 
rately as you can find out how hot your bath 
is by putting in a thermometer. Do you 
think that I should permit myself to be in- 
fluenced by any theories as to feelings out- 
side, while I know, to a dozen, which way a 
division will go? No, your Grace, the means 
which our admirable Constitution has pro- 
vided for enabling a Government to know 
the views of the nation are quite good enough 
for me, especially when I am in a majority. 

The A. Wemust be glad of what support 
is given us; but it would be far more satis- 
factory were such support justified by wor- 
thier arguments. 

The P. You’ll find mine good enough for 
the House of Commons, my dear friend; and 
what is the use of taking a razor to cut a 
— of wood, when a sixpenny knife will 

o the job? You leave it to me. I shall 
speak late and answer nobody ; but I shall 
ive them some commonplace, which will 
ead up to a division as well as candor or 
logic. And you will have a whacking ma- 
jority — seven to one, I’! bet. 

The A. I can only apologize for intruding 
my own conviction that the Premier of Eng- 
land should handle such a subject —— 

The P. As if he were the Primate of 
England? No, no. Suum cuique, my dear 
Archbishop. Besides, I have not been lucky 
on theology — something I said about babies 
being born good—do you remember? — 
made sucharow. I don’t know why, I’m 
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sure. I’ve seen very good babies — indeed, 
all that are shown to me are good — but the 

le would not have it at any price. So 
Pi stick to my last this time, please. Must 
you go? Let me see you to the carriage ; it 
will , All a good effect if any of the wicked 
happen to be going by. (Rings and exeunt.) 





PAM’S SENSIBLE THEOLOGY 
(See Speech on Sir J. Walmsley’s Motion.) 
Air — Albert Smith’s Galignani Song. 


Iy I haven’t risen sooner on that fellow Walm- 
sley’s motion, 
It was not from indifference about this Sunday 


Bill; 
But I thought that independent men should first 
explain their notion, 
And that’s why I ’ve not spoken yet, but si- 
lent sat and still. 


*Tis not, you know, quite in my line to do the 
theological, 
Indeed, I think such arguments are better let 
alone; 
But speeches pro. and con. to-night are really 
so illogical, 
I'll try to set both parties right with reason- 
ing of my own. 


If I somewhat lack of sympathy for rigid Sabbat- 
arians, 


PAM’S SENSIBLE THEOLOGY. 





Who turn a day of leisure into one of care and 
gloom 

Town Il am no fonder of your vulgar Nothing- 
arians, 

Who think a church no holier than any other 
room. 


Their views to me, I frankly own, seem tinctured 
with insanity; 

Nor can I quite believe the Crystal Palace is 
to win 

More souls from crime or sorrow than our an- 
cient Christianity, 

Or that the Elgin-marbles are ‘o purge the 


land from sin. 
The thin end of the wedge, I fear, if once they 
get inserted, 
All reverence for Sacred Things they ’Il chisel 
soon away. 
Sir Joshua looks angry, and Jem Heywood dis- 
concerted, 
But I should not do my duty if I did not tell 
them nay. 
At the same time I would warn you, the severity 
Judaical 
With which some keep the Sunday is a very 
great mistake; 
If you carry this too far you will disgust the 
body laical, 
For the bow if strung too tight, you know, is 
very apt to break. — The Press. 





A Russtan Princess. — When we had taken 
our seats in the coupé of a diligence, it was duly 
announced that a Russian princess was to oc- 
cupy the vacant place in the compartment. A 
princess! A real, living, breathing princess in 
a diligence! We had revolved in our mind what 
such a personage in such a situation would re- 
semble, and had just come to the conclusion that 
she would look and feel very “like a fish out of 
water,’? when a short, plump, good-natured 
looking lady made her appearance, and an in- 
stant afterwards we were half-smothered in the 
ample folds of petticoat. Off drove the ponder- 
ous vehicle; and a dozen heads of as many Nor- 
wegian officers were lowered as we moved away. 
Some of these were loungers, others had come to 
bid our fair companion adieu; but all appeared 
acquainted with her. We soon found that the 
princess could make herself at home in a dili- 
gence. We therefore concluded that she had 
been accustomed to ‘‘ rough it,’’ or had the good 
sense to take things in this world as they occur 
—a quality of mind often possessed by persons 
of nobility, who frequently submit to incon- 
veniences in travelling with much better grace 
than mary of more plebeian origin. We found 

_ her lively, agreeable, and always willing to talk. 
She expressed great surprise that we should 
have remained so long as five minutes without 
smoking, and begged us to make her no obstacle 

to our doing so; but she was extremely amazed 
on finding that we had neither cigars nor tobacco 


in our possession; perhaps, also, a little disap- 
pointed, for a cigarette might have proved ac- 
ceptable to her, as we subsequently saw elegant- 
looking women in Russia beguiling themselves 
by smoking in their travelling carriages. — 
Travels of Two Brothers. 





How FIe.ps ARE MADE IN Marta. — No means 
are neglected by which an additional rood of the 
naturally rocky surface of the island can be 
rendered capable of cultivation. Everything 
that can be converted into soil is carefully pre- 
served; the dredgings of the harbors, the scrap- 
ings of the streets and roads, and even the 
sweepings of the decks of the ships in the port. 
The first process, when a new field is to be 
formed, is to break up and level the entire sur- 
face of the rock; the larger portions thus de- 
tached are then employed to build the enclosing 
walls, and the remaining fragments are further 
broken and pounded down to form a substratum 
for the soil, which is afterwards spread over all 
to the depth of a few inches. In this manner 
several large new fields are in process of con- 
struction, by means of a quantity of dark sand 
raised from the bottom of the great harbor; but 
the richest and best lands are formed by using 
for the surface stratum, the virgin soil of the 
island, which is of a dark red color, and is ob- 
tained in limited quantities from holes and fis- 
sures in the rock. 


















